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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expres- 
sion. By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Thoughts on Typography by a Noted Man— 
Not a Printer. 


PUES OR a long time the editor of this department 
| —_— has had in mind breaking the monotony of 
strict technicality in its conduct. The idea 
was that a good article from one outside the 
realm of printerdom on what appeals to 
him in typography would prove beneficial. 
= ACER Many printers erroneously hold the opin- 

ion that business men, authors and profes- 
sional men do not know good printing “ when they see it,” 
and often are led thereby to remark: “ So, what’s the differ- 
ence?” While, of course, there are those outside the craft 
— as, unfortunately, there are inside — who are unable to 
judge printing understandingly, there are many who can. 
The principles, or laws, on which only can printing be 
judged are a part of the makeup of many people who do 
not know the difference between a pica and an inch. Their 
sense of good taste and the fitness of things causes abor- 
tions in typography to displease them and pleasing form 
to appeal to them. We have seen buyers of printing, who 
never had a stick in their hand, tell printers wherein their 
work was faulty. 

We are fortunate, therefore, in being able to place 
before our readers this month the opinions of George Ber- 
nard Shaw, the noted English publicist, on typography. 
The article is reprinted from The Caxton Magazine, Lon- 
don, to which publication we hereby extend credit: 

“Like most authors, I am so greatly indebted to the 
printer, and the printer’s reader, for their work and help 
in the production of my books, that I can not point out their 
shortcomings without feeling some stings of conscience for 
my ingratitude. Besides, an author is not a fair judge of 
a printer, because the author himself usually spoils the 
careful printer’s work. 

“ This arises from the fact that the main difference be- 
tween a well-printed page and an ill-printed one lies in 
the evenness of the block of color presented by the letter- 
press. If the justification is made solely to comply with 
some office rule against dividing words at the end of a 
line, or if the spaces between the sentences are made as 
long as possible, or if the page is leaded, and the type 
kept small, so as to make the white the chief feature 
instead of the black, then no ingenuity of ornament, or 
gilt edging, or silky surface in one fashion, or affecta- 
tion of Caslon type and deckle-edged hand-made paper in 
another, will make the book look well. Not only will there 
be the transverse bars of white made by the leads, but 
rivers of white will trickle up and down between the words 
like rain-drops on a window pane; and the block of letter- 
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press will be gray here and whitey brown there, and mil- 
dewy in the other place, instead of a rich, even, uniform 
color all over. 

“ Now I think it can not be denied that many fashionable 
books show that the printer has not only not known this 
first canon of his art, but that he has actually gone out of 
his way to introduce leads and spacings wherever he can. 
And even the most cultivated authors encourage him in 
this: for instance, Mr. Ruskin’s books, as printed under 
his own supervision, are instructive examples of everything 
a book should not be. In the books of a great artist-printer 
like William Morris, you will find that not only did he dis- 
card leading and make it an invariable rule to set his type 
solid, but he often introduced little leaf ornaments between 
the sentences in order to fill up a gap which would other- 
wise have made a white patch by coming immediately above 
or below another such space. And in reprinting his own 
works, whenever he found a line that justified awkwardly, 
he altered the wording solely for the sake of making this 
unit of his work look well in print. 

“ When a proof has been sent me with two or three lines 
so widely spaced as to make a gray band across the page, I 
have often rewritten the passage so as to fill up the lines 
better; but I am sorry to say that my object has generally 
been so little understood that the compositor has spoiled all 
the, rest of the paragraph instead of mending his former 
bad work. Some of the American imitators of William 
Morris have actually introduced copies of his leaf orna- 
ments between their sentences, and then made a wide space 
after the small ornament as if to prove how little they 
understood what he used it for. 

“ The way in which the author spoils the printer’s work 
is now clear. The author always makes his purely literary 
corrections on the proof. Consequently, though the printer 
take pains to set his page so that it is as even in color as 
a column of the Mazarin Bible, the author comes and knocks 
out a word here and wedges in a sentence there; so that the 
printer finds all his trouble wasted and his work disfigured. 
Under such circumstances he naturally grows accustomed 
to disregard the beautiful evenness of his page, and to 
justify in the cheapest, shortest and handiest way. It is 
therefore only in the reprinting of the classic authors, 
where nothing but literals are corrected, that the printer 
can fairly be expected to produce work of medieval or 
Morrisian excellence. And even in such editions we very 
rarely get it, because compositors shift from one job to 
another, and lose their conscientiousness on this point. A 
good artist-compositor should never be allowed to put in 
type the original work of a living author. 

“ Next to evenness and richness of color in the block of 
letterpress, the most important point in a printed page is 
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margining. And here the printer is very apt to go wrong. 
Every printer can understand regularity: few have stud- 
ied good looks except in living creatures. Consequently 
they aim at equal margins; and even when they have 
learned that an upper margin must be less than a lower 
one if it is not to look more, they do not always see that it 
looks well only when it looks less. The medieval manu- 
script or early printed book, with its very narrow margin 
at the top and very broad margin at the bottom of the page, 
with its outer margins broad and its inner ones contracted, 
so that when the book lies open the two pages seem to make 
but a single block of letterpress in a single frame, instead 
of two side by side, has never been improved upon and 
probably never will be. But I find it almost impossible to 
persuade a modern printer to make his top margin small 
enough; and when I at last succeed, he measures it from 
the running title instead of from the top line of the page. 
I saw a book the other day, excellently printed in old-faced 
type, set solid, on a fine, light, clean, white crusty paper; 
yet the page was quite spoiled by an exaggerated top mar- 
gin, like a masher’s collar, and by that abomination of deso- 
lation, a rule. The only thing that never looks right is a 
rule. There is not in existence a page with a rule on it 
that can not be instantly and obviously improved by taking 
the rule out. Even dashes, cherished as they are by authors 
who can not punctuate, spoil a page. They are generally 
merely ignorant substitutes for colons. 

“Of course, printers who want to turn out fine work 
have constantly to face the difficulty that the average cus- 
tomer, unfortunately including the average author, dis- 
likes it. It is quite a mistake to think that he is merely 
insensible to the beauty of a finely designed and well-printed 
page: he positively hates it. He likes as much glossy white 
paper and as little black as possible. He likes regularity. 
When he hangs up a print in his drawing-room, he has it 
framed with several inches of white mount all around it. 
He provides his own person with white margin in the shape 
of huge collar and cuffs, starched and ironed. Naturally, 
he likes leads in his books and broad and equal margins. 
He likes rules because they are straight. He even tells 
you that solid-set type hurts the eyes, and accuses you of 
paradox when you tell him that it is the glare of the leaded 
space and the smallness of the leaded type that really make 
work for the oculist. He will buy a so-called art book, 
printed on paper that will turn into mud if a drop of water 
falls on it, and send it to Mr. Douglas Cockerell or Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson to be bound as if it were a treasure for 
which national libraries might compete; and if you offered 
him his choice of a Kelmscott Press book and a Leadenhall 
Press one, he would reject William Morris and accept 
Andrew Tuer, whose taste he would honestly believe supe- 
rior to Jensen’s. 

“ Every first-rate printing-house should have a master- 
piece of plain printing: not necessarily a rare book, but a 
well-printed one. With this should be kept a thoroughly 
vile specimen of a modern fashionable art book. Every 
author should be shown these two, and asked which he pre- 
fers. If he chooses the bad one, the printer should there- 
upon tell him that the book he dislikes is worth as many 
pounds as the other is worth sixpences, and this will so 
put him out of countenance that he will not presume to 
give any instructions or meddle in the printing of his own 
work. If he chooses rightly, the printer may safely hail 
him as worthy to be consulted in the important matter of 
making a book. 

“ For — and this is the moral of what I have been say- 
ing — well-printed books are just as scarce as well-written 
ones; and every author should remember that the most 
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costly books in the world derive their value from the craft 
of the printer, and not from the genius of the author. 

“T have seen a bestiary, or medieval natural history, 
the worthless compilation of a childish liar, purchased for 
£800 in a city where the works of Shakespeare sell for 
tenpence halfpenny. And if you want to buy a Shakespeare 
for £60, you must bid for one of the volumes of his sonnets 
which William Morris prepared and printed at the Kelm- 
scott Press.” 





THE TYPOGRAPHER COMING INTO HIS OWN. 


Time was when one printer was considered as good as 
another. Typography was judged by whim and fancy 
rather than on the basis of fundamental laws. Now that 
THE INLAND PRINTER and various other agencies have 
spread the gospel of good printing and have presented 
to readers those principles in workable form, the good job 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Printing Department 
of The A. W. McCloy Co. 


| ISHES to announce that it has secured 





the services of Epowin HAMILTON Stuart, 
Typographer. Mr. Stuart is a practical printer 
of many years experience; has thoroughly 
studied the principles of design as applied 
to modern typography, and has the advertis- 
ing instinct that is so essential in the produc- 
| tion of effective commercial printing. Mr. 
Stuart has a national reputation in the print- 
ing world, and his addition to our print shop 
personnel is further evidence that we are 
securing for our patrons the very best crafts- 
| men in our progressive printing department. 


+ 


The Leading Typographical Trade Journal 


Epwiy H. Stoart, Pittsburgh, Penna. —The work you 
are doing is of exceptionally high grade. The beauty 
of your work leads us to remark, as we have before, 
that good typography is more a matter of brains than i 
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type. By simple arrangement of plain type faccs you 
have given the customers of house the best to be had in 
printing. Specimens of your work reproduced herewith. | 
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The Typographer is Now Advertised. 


Display advertisement which appeared in all the Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, newspapers for one day. It illustrates the tendency of the 
times: a greater appreciation of the compositor who works with his 
brains as well as his hands. 


is not a mere matter of chance, but the result of a strict 
application of those laws. The typographer works with 
preconceived knowledge as to what the finished product 
will be. Enter, therefore, the modern typographer to his 
place in the sun. 

Edwin Hamilton Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
one of those typographers who puts intelligence into his 
work. As a result, his work has always been uniformly 
good. Some employers, too, have been quick to see the 
advantages of a compositor able to lay out the work in 
advance of its composition, with assurance as to what the 
result would be from the standpoint of appearance, and 
with assurance, also, that the time spent on the work 
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would be reduced to a minimum. The last statement is 
true, because the men of the case have all their thinking 
done for them — they do not have to stop to ponder. 

Mr. Stuart was fortunate in locating early with a firm 
which appreciated good work and where he was given 
ample opportunity to develop his knowledge. Recently, 
he became identified with the A. W. McCloy Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the capacity of designer. The 
advertisement reproduced herewith, which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh daily newspapers, shows how quick his employ- 
ers were to grasp the possibility Mr. Stuart’s association 
with them gave for securing new and better business. 
Advertising a talented typographic designer in this way 
is a new thing, and a good thing, too. 

In a letter to the editor of this department, Mr. Stuart 
writes in’part as follows: 

“The idea belongs to Mr. J. W. Jackson, II., the pro- 
gressive manager of the A. W. McCloy printing depart- 
ment, and I believe it is an entirely new stunt in the 
printing world. Personally, I am not so much elated 
because of the publicity given me, but I am very much 
pleased because of the unmistakable evidence of the trend 
of the times, to wit: the insistent demand for better 


typography in the Pittsburgh district. 





ADDITIONAL REVIEW OF DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
IN RECENT COVER-PAGE CONTEST. 


GEORGE W. Davis, Columbus, Nebraska.— Too weak at the bottom to 
balance well: Too much red of too dark a shade. A tint to harmonize 
with the stock would have been a better color than red. 

STEPHEN OTT, Springfield, Ohio.— Too weak. Lower group crowds 
border below too closely. It should have been placed higher and the 
upper group lower. Border too badly broken. Design set in Satanic 
is not pleasing because of broken border effect. 

A. W. SWAVERLY, Leesburg, Florida.— Rather neat, but ineffective. 
All type-groups are too low, and the small line between two main 
groups is in exact center, violating proportion. 

EARL M. SHINN, Mason City, Iowa.— You have not kept pace with 
modern ideas of typographic arrangement. Your design is altogether 
too complex, made so by the introduction of needless rules and orna- 
ments and an improper grouping of the type-lines. Study simplicity 
and the principles of design, and compare your design with the one 
which won first place, printed on the cover of the June issue. 

Otro H. PASKE, Sheboygan, Wisconsin.— Too much decoration; it 
smothers the type. Colors are not pleasing, but display is good. 

EuGENE J. Vacco, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— General appearance 
pleasing. So many large capitals in main group are not altogether 
pleasing. The article ‘‘ The’’ could have been set in italics to advan- 
tage. 

CHARLES F. SKELLY,, Altoona, 
lacks class and effect because of use of bold capitals throughout. 
design printed on gray stock. 

STANLEY SMOLKA, New York city.—An unusual and interesting 
design. Difficulty of printing white ink on solid black background 
would cause its rejection. Since it was stated the prize-winning design 
would be used, it was essential for the judges to consider the adapta- 
bility of every design to satisfactory and economical reproduction. A 
thing should be practical as well as nice. 

CLARENCE SMITH, Clarksville, Texas.— Poor proportion in division 
of page in two panels. Displeasing distribution of white space due to 
shape and position of groups. Study designs winning prizes and others 
that were reproduced last month. 

HucGu H. Muir, Lonaconing, Maryland.— Border is too prominent in 
both tone and character on the design printed in green and black on 
buff stock. No harmony in any particular between types used. Extended 
and condensed type-faces should never be used in one design. Orna- 
ment is poorly placed. The main group should be raised slightly in 
the interest of a better distribution of white space, and the ornament 
should be placed closer to that group in the interest of proportion. 
Ornaments should not be placed in the exact center between two groups. 
The points made should enable you to see the faults in your other 
entries. 

AXEL EDWIN SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York.— The design printed 
in full tone and tint of blue on blue Sunburst stock is very pleasing 
because of the stock. Printed on a grade of stock we could afford to 
use, the design would appear commonplace. 


Pennsylvania.— Well designed, but 
Prefer 
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W. P. PIKE, Owensboro, Kentucky.— Distribution of white space is 
poor in design with flag in center. Not well balanced horizontally. 
Follow symmetrical forms where all lines are centered on a common 
perpendicular axis. Date-line crowds border altogether too closely. 
The design in red and green on buff stock is best of three submitted. 
The major portion on any design should be printed in black or a cold 
color, by no means a bright red. The border of the design printed on 
green stock is not pleasing and is too prominent, both because printed 
in red and because of the character of its design. You consistently 
place ornaments in the center between groups of type. Read other 
items for points which should prove helpful to you also. 

H. J. DEBock, Toledo, Ohio.— Colors pleasing. Decoration too prom- 
inent for type. Rather weak. 

JOE CHICKERING, Revere, Massachusetts.— Displeasing distribution of 
white space due to position of groups and arrangement of lines. Tint 
backgrounds for main lines add nothing in effect, but cheapen appear- 
ance of design. Too weak. Groups are oblong, whereas page is rather 
narrow. Marginal spaces around various groups show too great varia- 
tion. That design is better where lines are centered throughout. 

MAx CHAmPIE, Hooper, Nebraska.— Do not attempt stunts with rules 
and decorative units. The type is the main thing — let it “ talk ’’ with- 
out irritations from other sources. Plain, conventional designs are best. 
Study those shown in last month's issue. 

ANDREW GROVES, Cleveland, Ohio.— The design printed on smooth, 
light-blue stock in blue and yellow is not pleasing —the colors form 
too glaring a combination. On the gray stock, the effect is more pleas- 
ing, but that design is too commonplace and severe. 

CHARLES M. ScHWIMM, Burlington, Iowa.— Design on yellow stock 
is weak, although neat. It lacks character as a cover-design for a 
national magazine, but as a general job would be considered first- 
elass. On the design printed in light and dark brown on brown stock 
the type-faces are not pleasing in themselves. The fault is further 
accentuated by the combination of extended and condensed forms. 
The design printed on two shades of Sunburst stock is best of the 
three. 

F. VANALLEN, Fond du Lae, Wisconsin.— No serious faults of design 
ean be found in your entry. The upper group is a trifle too high. 
Equal spacing between groups makes the appearance monotonous and, 
therefore, rather displeasing. Colors are satisfactory, but not altogether 
pleasing. 

M. C. HENDERSON, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— Quite an interesting 
and unusual arrangement. Rather weak. White spaces not pleasing in 
upper panel because of character and length of lines inside it. 

WALTER WALLICK, Champaign, Illinois— Both designs are fairly 
good, but that is all. We admire most the one in which the lines are 
centered. So many capitals, so nearly the same size and so closely 
grouped as on the other design, should be avoided in any design. 

A. R. Rogers, Chicago, Illinois.— Your design is good according to 
all the principles on which such work can be judged. It lacks a little 
in “snap,” which is probably the reason it was rejected. 

Tuomas M. McLEop, Weyburn, Saskatchewan.— Your design, printed 
in orange and black, is an interesting form. It is rather top-heavy, 
and the border is a little too strong for the type. In an enlargement, 
this point would be emphasized. The design on green stock is also 
good, except that it, too, is top-heavy. 

Roy Brown, St. Louis, Missouri.— Your cover has a certain amount 
of character, and is pleasing. We admire it most as printed in red 
and black on the dark-gray stock. 

E. R. LAKEY, Anaconda, Montana.— The design submitted by you is 
poorly proportioned throughout. Ornamental devices made up in the 
shop are generally unattractive. Study the principles governing design. 

LAWRENCE A. WESTON, Detroit, Minnesota.— Spacing is poor through- 
out, both between words and lines. Group lines instead of scattering 
them. Text type is unattractive when letter-spaced. The characteris- 
tics of any letter should be carried out in its arrangement in a design. 
Compact letters should be arranged into compact lines, groups and 
designs; open, light letters show to best advantage when spaced widely. 

GreorGE W. GAKENHEIMER, Rhinebeck, New York.— White space 
poorly distributed; horizontal balance insecure; proportion bad. Read 
other notes for more specific correction — the same points are empha- 
sized in them. 

Louts F. Fucus, St. Louis, Missouri.— The italic used does not har- 
monize well with Hearst. The design is crowded and, because of plac- 
ing the article “The” at the left side, is overbalanced on that side. 
It lacks dignity, yet is rather striking. 

Rosert B. HESSEY, Tacoma, Washington.— Rules and border units do 
not adapt themselves well to over-all decorative treatments. Their stiff- 
ness is responsible. The breaking of border at top for the “‘ volume” 
and “‘ number” is a fault, and the crowded capitals in the lower panel, 
as well as the vertical arrangement of the “ month” and “ year,” are 
other faults in this design. The inside panels are oblong, contrasting 
disagreeably with the narrow page. The appearance is much better 
when the design is printed on brown stock, for, on white stock, purple 
and gold make the design appear more bizarre than it is. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


Engraving Type with a Half-Tone Background. 


“ Foreman,” San Francisco, writes: ‘“ Enclosed is a 
proof from a copper plate of a half-tone tint with type- 
matter ‘ double-printed’ upon it. That is, a line negative 
of the type was made and a half-tone tint negative from a 
sheet of plain paper was also made and then they were 
both printed on the same enameled copper. In etching the 
half-tone tint dots down to sufficient fineness, the fine lines 
in the lettering are “ chewed” away. To settle a dispute 
between the photographer and etcher, we ask your opinion 
of the trouble.” 

Answer.— The type must be etched on the copper with- 
out becoming lighter faced. In etching half-tone dots they 
always provide for lateral etching, so the dots do become 
smaller, or lighter faced. In double-prints, or surprints, 
of this kind, the dots in the half-tone tint must be made 
the size they are afterward to print, just as the face of 
the type is made. Then the etcher must give a light first 
bite and roll up and powder the plate as if it was a zine 
etching. 

Enamel Troubles— Black Spots. 


The writer was called in to diagnose trouble that a 
photoengraving concern had with black specks — “ comets,” 
they called them — which would come during certain peri- 
ods in their half-tones, the cause of which they could not 
locate. They had tried several formulas for enamel, 
changed chemicals, filtered the solution several times, and 
still black specks would come in the enamel which chlorid 
of iron would not touch. Further, when they resensitized 
a copper plate, one could see streaks in the enamel right 
across the plate. They were, of course, much excited 
over the delays this trouble caused them. 

After studying an etched and rejected half-tone plate 
for a time in their office, two points were found: First, 
the tails of the “comets” all pointed in one direction 
from a black speck which was the head of the comet; and, 
second, the streaks in the enamel were in the direction 
of the charcoaling of the plate. On going back into the 
shop, it was found that when the boy cleaned off a 
burned-in enamel print he did not get it off entirely with 
potash, but trusted to charcoal to grind it off. It did not 
do so completely, and this accounted for the streaks. As 
to the black specks which caused the “comets”: The 
printer and etcher were in the same small room, where 
they did copper and zinc etching. When they did all their 
copper etching in the morning and the zinc etching in the 
afternoon they did not have specks in the enamel, but when 
they did the zine in the morning and the copper later, or 
mixed up both, the black specks came. The trouble was 
due to the fact that when they used dragon’s-blood pow- 
der, some of the dust in the air was attracted to the 
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enamel coating and was burned, making the head of the 
comets that would not, of course, etch. The moral to all 
this is not to carry on copper sensitizing in a room where 
dragon’s-blood powder is, and not to leave a trace of old 
enamel on a copper plate before resensitizing. 


Rotary Photogravure. 


“ Delta ” cross-line screens for rotary photogravure are 
made on sheets of celluloid up to 23% by 31% inches in 
150 and 170 ruling and in 200-line ruling up to 20 by 24 
inches. The celluloid sheets have perfectly straight edges, 
so that several small sheets can be put together in the 
printing-frame to cover a large carbon tissue. In small 
sizes they cost twenty-five cents a square inch. 

The Southend Standard comes from England. Except 
the last page, which is printed excellently in rotary pho- 
togravure, the Standard is printed from an ordinary web 
stereotyping press on cheap news-print paper. This proves 
what has been consistently stated in this department — 
that ordinary news-print paper will answer for printing 
rotary photogravure. 

The New York American is installing three of the 
largest rotary photogravure presses and the New York 
Times is adding another large press to its battery of rotary 
photogravure presses. It is now nearly ten years since 
THE INLAND PRINTER recommended this method of print- 
ing to the publishers of the country. It is likely to come 
into more general use after peace is declared. 


Variables in the Half-Tone Process. 


A. J. Bull, of the City of London Technical School, and 
two assistants have been experimenting to find the prin- 
ciples involved in half-tone making so as to benefit the 
man in the shop. Before the Royal Photographic Society, 
Mr. Bull told some of the variables one finds in the proc- 
ess and the difficulty of controlling the factors which 
depend largely on personal dexterity. 

There is, firstly, he said, the variation of different types 
of originals; secondly, the effects of different types of 
electric lamps; then there are the variations of lens aper- 
ture, camera extension, screen distance, screen ruling and 
magnification or reduction. After these come the coating, 
sensitizing, development and various methods of intensi- 
fying the negative, to which must be added all the vari- 
ables of printing on the metal with fish-glue enamel, the 
“burning in” of the fish-glue print and, finally, the vari- 
ous methods of etching the plate, whether etched face up, 
or down, or in what kind of machine. Altogether, there 
are over twenty variables in the making of a single half- 
tone, whether this half-tone be small or large. How few 
engravers appreciate all the chances of failure they over- 
come in a day’s work; and, still, at the end of the year 
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they wonder why they have not made any money in com- 
parison with the amount of brains, time and material 
expended. These variables explain it. 


**Horgan Stops.”’ 


D. McT., Ottawa, Canada, writes: “A. J. Bull, 
F.R.P.S., and his assistants, of the London C. C. Trade 
School, have been carrying on systematic experiments on 
the half-tone process. Their first pronouncement is that 
there is no difference in results between round and square 
stops. Now, in my experience on newspapers in the 
United States I found that “ Horgan’s Stops,” which are 
square stops, gave far better negatives than round stops. 
As you are the inventor of these stops, I should like to 
have your opinion of Mr. Bull’s conclusion.” 

Answer.— Mr. Bull and yourself are both right. Be- 
tween round and square stops there is but slight difference 
in results. The round stops have the advantage that they 


Horgan Stops for Contrast Half-Tones. 


give more gradation in the middle tones. But “ Horgan 
Stops” are square stops with very important improve- 
ments, which Mr. Bull will discover should he experiment 
with them. Horgan’s high-light stop consists of a large 
square aperture with the corners extended. The stop closes 
up the high-light dots quickly. Horgan’s shadow stop is a 
small, square aperture, the sides of which are parallel 
with the cross lines in the half-tone screen. These stops 
were devised for the purpose of giving the finest possible 
dot in the shadows and the largest dot in the high lights, 
thus making a contrast negative from flat copy, and par- 
ticularly for making newspaper half-tones. The stereo- 
typing newspaper press flattens half-tones so that it is 
essential that the half-tones be as contrasty as possible, 
and “ Horgan Stops” have been found everywhere to be 
admirably adapted for this purpose. 


Re-Etching Half-Tones. 

Harry Brown, Brooklyn, New York, writes: “ Why 
not devote a small space in THE INLAND PRINTER stating 
how to reétch half-tones; also how to make a stereotype 
matrix so that several casts can be taken from one matrix? 
I believe this information will be appreciated by your 
readers.” 

Answer.— Briefly, the principle of half-tone reétching 
is this: Have a chlorid of iron solution in a glass, some 
pieces of blotter and a Chinese or Japanese water-color 
brush for the iron solution. In addition, one should have 
a shellac varnish, with an assortment of brushes for use 
to cover the portions of the half-tone not to be etched. 
When the half-tone plate is perfectly level a pool of 
chlorid of iron is laid with the etching brush on the high- 
est light and spread so that border lines between the parts 
etched and that not etched do not show. The progress of 
the etching is watched with a magnifying glass, and when 
it has gone far enough the iron is absorbed from the half- 
tone surface with a piece of blotter. The painting on of 
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the iron solution and removal of it with blotter can be 
repeated until the effect wanted is obtained. To lighten 
the background of an object, the object is painted over 
or “ stopped out” with the shellac varnish and the back- 
ground flooded with the chlorid of iron until it is lightened 
sufficiently. Reétching can only be learned by actual 
practice. 

As to a stereotype matrix from which several casts 
can be taken: Numerous casts can be taken from any 
papier-maché matrix, such as those used on newspapers. 
Read “ Stereotyping,” by C. S. Partridge, published by The 
Inland Printer Co. 


Silver Bath-Holders of Wood. 


“ Photoengraver,” Washington, D. C., writes: “ What 
would you recommend to hold a silver solution for glass 
plates 24 by 26 inches? Glass bath-holders can not be had, 
porcelain trays are out of the question, wooden bath- 
holders are prohibitive in price for me and acid-proof 
stoneware bath-holders are not only costly, but they are 
too cumbersome to handle.” 

Answer.— California redwood has proved to be admir- 
able material for making bath-holders since the supply 
of glass bath-holders has given out. A. Saul has found 
that if wood is treated with paraffin wax it withstands the 
action of silver and other chemicals. To apply the wax, 
the wood must be thoroughly seasoned and should then be 
made hot gradually in an oven, taking care not to approach 
the point where there would be any danger of scorching. 
At this stage it is taken out and brushed over with melted 
paraffin wax, paying particular attention to the corners 
and joints. It should then be put back into the oven, the 
fire of which is going out, and left there all night, to give 
every chance for the wax to make its way into the wood 
structure. By this treatment, wooden trays for silver 
baths can be made any size. 


How Printing from Engraved Plates Was Discovered. 


Giorgio Vasari, of Florence, Italy, whose lives of emi- 
nent painters, sculptors and architects, printed in 1550, is 
such a source of information, has this to say as to the 
accidental manner in which the art of print engraving 
was discovered: In 1452, a poor woman entered the 
studio of Maso Finiguerra, the famous Florentine gold- 
smith. She had a bundle of damp linen in her hand which 
she laid on a table on which was a small silver plate of 
the Coronation of the Virgin that Finiguerra had just 
finished engraving. In order to see the effect of his en- 
graving, the artist had filled in the lines with a black 
paste very nearly approaching in composition our plate 
ink of to-day. In fact, this paste was just lampblack and 
oil. When the woman took up her package of linen she 
was disgusted to find it soiled with the oily lampblack, 
but not so Finiguerra. Finding a picture on the linen, he 
saw the possibilities of a new art, and taking advantage 
of the discovery has connected his name with engraving 
and printing forever. A print from this first plate is in 
the British Museum. The engraving which Finiguerra 
practiced was niello. That is engraving in silver and fill- 
ing in the engraved lines with an alloy of silver, copper, 
lead, sulphur and borax, which produces a black enamel, 
giving the effect of black lines on the light silver ground. 
Niello is still practiced in Russia. 





Wife— Do you object to my having $200 a month 
spending-money? 

Husband — Certainly not, if you can find it anywhere. 
— Judge. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


An Ink to Imitate Watermarking on Paper. 


(1868) A New York printer writes: ‘“ Some time ago 
I received a circular from an ink dealer who advertised 
an ink that would produce an imitation of watermarking 
on paper. Having lost the circular, I will ask you to help 
me secure the inkmaker’s address.” 

Answer.— We have been unable to locate the maker of 
the ink referred to. Some years ago several inkmakers 
had specialities which were designed to imitate water- 
marking on paper. The work produced, however, was not 
sufficiently accurate to deceive a printer. The commercial 
watermarks of the present time are produced either in 
the papermaking machine or afterward by impressing 
the stock with a zine plate. We believe this latter method 
is covered by a patent. 

One ink dealer informs us that a transparent white 
ink printed on white stock with a suitable plate gives a 
fair imitation of watermarking. Use the ink sparingly. 


Working Up of Quads, Spaces and Slugs Not Due 
to Press. 


(1872) A pressroom foreman in a New York shop 
writes in part as follows: ‘“ Being a subscriber to your 
trade magazine, I would like to find a solution to trouble 
in the pressroom. A form on the or on the pony 
cylinder may be locked up ever so tight, yet spaces will 
come up after a few impressions. This happens especially 
when there are cuts, but happens sometimes with no cuts 
in the form. It is worse on the than any other 
press running three thousand per hour. We have a slight 
vibration on the floor, which may have something to do 
with it, or, perhaps, wooden reglets may have. At any 
rate, I have examined the forms before leaving the stone 
and they are perfect. A whole page may come up at once 
— leads, spaces and everything around. I would welcome 
a little advice and a remedy, perhaps, from you through 
THE INLAND PRINTER.” 

Answer.— We believe the cause of your trouble is in 
the form, and is not due to the press or floor vibration. 
We suggest that, after the form has been placed on the 
press, you unlock it yourself and have the pressman tighten 
the form by the press clamps. Then, you should lock up 
and plane down the form carefully, noting if there is any 
sound that usually arises when a page, or a part of a 
page, is sprung away from the bed of the press. Our 
experience has been that where trouble arises such as you 
describe, it has been found to be a local one, due to a 
spring in some part of the form. This, of course, as you 
know, may arise from a cut that has a warped or improp- 
erly underlaid base. If the trouble occurs in pages hav- 
ing no plate, it is often corrected by placing a narrow 
strip of cardboard all around the page at the base. When 
the form is locked it tends to squeeze the various parts a 


trifle more at this point than at the top edge. As an 
experiment, place a strip as described around some 
trouble-making page and note the result. The strip need 
not be over twelve points wide of four-ply board. 


Printing and Perforating a Railroad Blank. 


(1870) A Canadian pressman submits a work-and- 
turn railroad blank printed on manila. The plates have 
about one-half inch space between the heads for the per- 
forating, and the end rule allows but about twelve points 
space for the down perforating rule. A pressman can 
realize the difficulty of printing such a form double on a 
cylinder press. The pressman writes in part as follows: 
“As an old subscriber, I am writing to you for advice 
regarding the sample enclosed, which is often printed 
where I am now working. I haven’t tackled it so far, 
but expect to very shortly. The older employees say they 
have a great deal of trouble with this job. Of course it 
must be caused by so many perforating rules. I think 
you will be able to see that the printing and perforating 
are done at the same time. I would like to know the best 
kind of tympan to use on a job of this kind. Pasting 
ribbon or cotton on each perforating rule seems to be 
too long a job, so I thought of using a sheet of cotton in 
place of a drawsheet.” 

Answer.— The use of surgeon’s tape where the per- 
forating rules strike on the tympan will afford some relief. 
You can prevent the rules cutting the stock by cutting the 
openings between the teeth so that the sides are parallel, 
rather than using the old method of making the openings 
V-shaped. It will permit a longer run without having 
to change the tympan. As the appearance of the printing 
is of secondary importance to the perforating, the use of 
a sheet of unbleached muslin, as you suggest, stretched 
over the top sheet, may prevent the cutting of that top 
sheet. The make-ready of the plates should be attached 
to a piece of manila fastened by paste under the clamps. 
Each separate page should be pasted to this sheet so that 
it will not be disturbed by the cutting of the rules. Stretch 
a thin piece of calico over the make-ready and use tympan 
sheets to give proper height to tympan. These sheets 
may need changing, owing to the cutting by rule, hence 
the reason for putting the make-ready close to the hard 
packing sheet. A more recent letter from the pressman 
shows how he overcame the problem. This letter reads in 
part as follows: “ Your letter in regard to tympan on 
perforating job arrived after I had commenced on the 
job. I am pleased to say that I secured very good results. 
I will tell you just what I did from the time I started the 
job, but, first of all, let me state that it was high per- 
forating rule. I started with an all-manila tympan, but 
the first impression caused the rules to cut through it in 
several places. I soon came to the conclusion that I 
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couldn’t carry that much tympan, so started again with 
one sheet of manila less. Well, I managed to get it made 
ready and stretched a heavy sheet of muslin over the 
whole thing. It was running fine and I was beginning to 
think the idea was successful. Just as we had completed 
700 sheets, the feeder got a sheet stuck at the stripper- 
fingers and away went the muslin sheet. I didn’t want 
to ask the boss for any more muslin, so had to figure out 
something else. This is what it was: I took out all the 
cuts, found them very low, and made them a little above 
type-high with the idea that they would help to bear the 
perforating rules off a little. After doing this, I made the 
form ready again and then glued the two top manila 
sheets together where the rules were, and then glued strips 
of cotton on all the perforating rules. I ran 7,500 and 
backed them without the rule cutting through at all. I 
kept a close watch on it, and when the cotton showed 
any signs of giving, I put a little more glue on it. This 
was only the second time this job had been worked this 
way, and the last time it was run I am told it took nearly 
a week to run ten thousand. I have heard a lot about the 
advantages of using baby ribbon on perforating rules, but 
find I get much better results from this cotton or muslin. 


Middle Tones in Half-Tone Plate Fill Up. 

(1857) A Pennsylvania printer submits a circular 
printed in brown ink on quaker-finish enameled stock. 
The make-ready and printing of the letterpress is with- 
out fault. Some of the half-tone plates print fairly clean, 
and parts of other plates show up very good. The prin- 
cipal cause of complaint is on the appearance of the mid- 
dle tones and the shadows in some plates, especially those 
near the end of the sheet. These appear to have too 


copious a supply of ink, causing the filling of some high- 
light portions and the total obliteration of tone gradation 


between the shadows and middle tones. The letter accom- 
panying the specimen reads, in part: “I am enclosing 
section of a sheet I have to print. Had form on press, 
but had to lift it on account of the cuts filling up. Reoll- 
ers are in good shape and are set light. Have used this 
ink on other grades of stock and it runs fairly good. I 
would appreciate any advice you could give me on this 
subject.” 

Answer.— The filled-up condition of the plates is not 
due at all to the stock, and the ink is only partly respon- 
sible for the unsatisfactory appearance of the half-tones, 
for you will note that the type prints clear and sharp, 
with little or no spreading of the ink. Also it may be 
observed that some of the plates print fairly clean in 
one part and not in another. As this grade of stock is a 
little harder to print when using a comparatively coarse- 
pigment ink such as the brown you are using, you will 
require a more careful make-ready of the plates in order 
to regulate the pressure of the various tones in the plate. 
This is done best by using a mechanical overlay. A hand- 
cut overlay can not meet the requirements of careful 
make-ready on these high-class plates, and in your case 
may have a bearing on the cause of filling up of the mid- 
dle tones. We note also that near the end of the form 
a trifle too much ink is carried, and that the principal 
trouble lies in the dark tones of the plate—hence we 
will recommend the following: (1) That you use a 
mechanical overlay in the make-ready of the half-tones. 
(2) That the ink supply be regulated to a point where 
the solids are covered nicely. With a good mechanical 
overlay you will not need to carry quite so much ink, 
because the pressure on the middle tones will be more 
uniform, as the tone gradation is selective in an overlay of 
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this character. We believe that you can produce a sat- 
isfactory job by using the identical ink, but you must be 
more careful with the make-ready and you should set 
fountain so that the excess of ink near the ends of the 
form will be cut off. 


Spots Appear in Half-Tone Work. 


(1869) An Arkansas pressman sends a sample of 
half-tone presswork printed on a fair grade of book-paper. 
The printing would doubtless have been satisfactory but 
for the numerous spots that appeared. These appear to 
be caused by lumps of ink or composition, but may be 
from some obscure cause. The pressman writes in part 
as follows: “I am enclosing a specimen of half-tone work 
that gave me considerable trouble owing to the spots 
collecting on the plate. I am not a finished pressman, just 
the ordinary small-shop kind, and as we have considerable 
of this kind of work I would like to find out how to avoid 
the spots, We have a cylinder press, the rollers 
on which are pretty well worn but not cut up, and have 
a fairly smooth surface, although rather hard. The 
book-ink was used on this job. The paper does not appear 
to be at fault, as spots appear on coated card-stock. We 
also print a magazine and window-cards for evangelists. 
Almost all of the work contains half-tone plates in which 
we have the same trouble with spots. I will thank you 
for any help you can offer.” 

Answer.— We believe your trouble is due to dirt in the 
ink. This dirt was not in the ink when you bought it, of 
course, but was probably picked up by the rollers. Per- 
haps the deterioration of the roller composition may have 
contributed to this end. We suggest the following plan 
for securing a clean print: (1) Order at least one new 
form-roller, and when it is seasoned place it next to the 
cylinder so it will be the last to ink the form. (2) Remove 
all the rollers from the press, and then take a duster and 
clean out the dust and paper lint from inside the cylinder. 
This is best done when the packing is removed, as there 
is then no chance for the material to lodge behind the rods. 
Finally, use a bellows to blow it out and then allow the 
press to run for five minutes so that all the loose dirt will 
fall out of the cylinder. Clean off the dust from the rods 
and sheet-guards. (3) Clean out the fountain, removing 
the blade, and do not put any dirty ink back in the ink- 
can. Usually the upper part of the ink is cleaner than 
that found down near the blade. Take a knifeful of ink 
and spread it out on a sheet of white paper, examine it 
by good light, and you probably will find it full of lint 
or particles of roller composition. (4) Wash all of the 
rollers clean and ink up with fresh ink. Try the fore- 
going and note results. (5) If you are doing very much 
half-tone work you should install a mechanical-overlay 
outfit, which will greatly improve your half-tone work. 


Tint of Transparent Medium. 


(1871) A country printer asks for a recipe for trans- 
parent tint that can be used over a key-form that will not 
cover up the fine lines. 

Answer.— Ask your ink dealer to furnish you a tint 
body or base. It is supplied in a neutral form and may 
be colored with whatever ink you desire. To secure the 
tinting you require, add a small amount of ink to the base 
and work it in until the entire mass is of the same tone. 
Try a small amount on the press to determine depth of 
tone in printing. Some pressmen use a mixing varnish 
and add the desired ink in small quantities, and in this 
way obtain a transparent tint. The addition of drier will 
cause it to set more or less quickly. 
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“AUTOMOBILE” QUALITY AND EFFECTIVENESS IN ADVERTISING A COAT HANGER. 








Striking design, adaptable to cover, store-card and circular. Designed by Robert E. Heile, advertising manager of the Curtis-Leger Fixture Company, 
235 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Drawing and plates by the Crescent Engraving Company, Chicago. 

















cAmerica, My Country 


Copyright by 
The Red Wing Daily Republican 
Red Wing, Minnesota. 


America, my country, I come at thy call, 

I plight thee my troth and I give thee my all; 
In peace or in war I am wed to thy weal, 

I'll carry thy flag thru the fire and the steel, 
On sea nor on land shall it suffer disgrace, 
Unsullied it floats o’er our peace-loving race; 
In reverence I kneel at sweet liberty’s shrine, 
America, my country, command, I am thine. 


America, my country, brave souls gave thee birth, 
Who yearned for a haven of freedom on earth, 

And when thy dear flag to the winds was unfurled 
There came to thy shores the oppressed of the world; 
Thy milk and thy honey flow freely for all, 

Who takes of thy bounty shall come at thy call, 
Who quaffs of thy nectar of freedom shall say, 
“America, my country, command, I obey.” 


America, my country, thy flag I adore, 

It glories in peace but it fears not in war; 

When tyrants would trample its folds in the dust, 
Old Glory, undaunted, is true to its trust; 

Its stars ever twinkle from liberty’s dome 

A message of hope to mankind, thru the gloom, 
And children of men bless the red, white and blue, 
America, my country, the tried and the true. 


America, my country, now come is thy hour— 

The Lord of Hosts recks on thy courage and power; 
Humanity pleads for the strength of thy hand 

Lest liberty perish on sea and on land; 

Thou guardian of freedom, thou keeper of right, 
When liberty bleeds there is task for thy might; 
“Divine right” of kings or our freedom must fall — 
America, my country, I come at thy call. 


—By JENS K. GRONDAHL 
Editor, The Red Wing Republican 
Red Wing, Minnesota. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Literature submitted for this pur- 


pose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must 
not be included in package of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


THE STERLING PRINTING COMPANY, Fremont, 
Ohio.— The patriotic blotter is pleasing and in- 
teresting. It is well executed. 

THE CADMEAN PRINT, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts.— The desk-card, “‘ Your Flag and My 
Flag,’ is pleasing in every way. 

RALPH W. PoLk, Lincoln, Nebraska.— All 
specimens are neat and attractive, in thorough 
keeping with your past performance. 

BANG & BEGLEY, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your new 
stationery forms are very interesting in 
arrangement. We would prefer a_ slightly 
darker brown for the type-matter. 

GEORGE HatcH & COMPANY, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee.— Your new bill-head is very effective. 
In so far as a bill-head can be made so, it is 
good advertising at the same time. 

J. AND A. McMILLAN, St. John, New Bruns- 
wick.— Your 1917 calendar is a little too ornate, 
although it does not go to such an extent in 
that direction as to be particularly objection- 
able. 

EpwIn H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— Work done under your supervision in the 
plant of A. W. McCloy & Company is of excep- 
tional merit. We find no fault with it in any 
particular. 

C. STEWART, Ithaca, New York.— The “ Trib- 
ute to the Flag” hanger is pleasing. It would 
have been more so had the red been made 
slightly brighter, matching more nearly the red 
commonly used for the flag. 

E. K. WHITING, Owatonna, Minnesota.— The 
catalogue produced by The Journal for the 
King Ventilating Company is a handsome piece 
of work. The cover is particularly striking and 
the presswork is good throughout. 

HARRY W. LEGGETT, Ottawa, Ontario.— The 
letter-head designed and lettered by you for the 
Southam Press, Limited, is dignified, strong 
and effective—a combination of good points 
seldom found in the same design. 

CHARLES F. SKELLY, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— 
The specimens of your recent work measure up 
to past standards of excellence. We can sug- 
gest no improvements. The new Mirror sta- 
tionery, printed from Goudy old style, is very 
pleasing. 

E. M. DunBAR, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
Your printed matter is decidedly distinctive 
and has considerable value on that account. 
You enjoy considerable success in the attain- 
ment of old-style Colonial effects in your 
printing. 

HUNTLEY S. TURNER, Ayer, Massachusetts.— 
The store-card, advertising President sus- 
penders, is effectively designed. It is printed 
in colors and in such a way as to command 
attention. We compliment you on its general 
excellence. 

RateH T. BisHop, Edmonton, Alberta.— The 
specimens done under your instruction by pu- 
pils of the printing classes in the technical 
school are of a high order of excellence. They 


show the influence of your own superior ability, 
and we note throughout a careful regard for 
simplicity in arrangement. 

ELLSWwortH GEIST, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— The specimens of small folder and leaflet 
work done by you at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology We 
have no suggestions to make by way of im- 


are exceptionally pleasing. 
provement. 

GEorRGE L. PLUMMER, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado.— The card, hand-lettered and designed 
by you “for the boys at the home,” is very 
neat. It demonstrates to us that you have con- 
siderable talent for hand-lettering, which should 
be developed. 

W. W. DrummMonp, Ellsworth, Kansas.— The 


package-label for The Reporter Printshop is 


Will Ransom 


has removed his studio 
from Steimpay Hall to 
14 West Washington St. 


The telephone number 
is now Majestic 3998 


a@® 


dow, 
May 10,141 


An interesting card announcing removal of 
Will Ransom, commercial letterer and de- 
signer, to new offices. Executed in a distine- 
tive style of lettering developed and much used 
by Mr. Ransom. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


very pleasing. The rules, printed in red, crowd 
the line of italic too closely, and one-point 
leads above and below the line would improve 
the appearance materially. 

VoLUME I, Number 1, of Impressions, the 
new house-organ of the Patterson & White 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
been received by THE INLAND PRINTER. Typog- 
raphy is delightfully pleasing and readable, and, 
printed in brown and blue on antique india- 
tint stock, the publication is very attractive. 

Louts J. MICHAELIS, St. Joseph, Missouri.— 
Commercial specimens sent us by you are ex- 
ceptionally well handled from the standpoints 
of display and arrangement. You have the 
knack of obtaining interesting, unconventional 
forms without going to the extremes of the 
bizarre and complex. The letter-heads for vari- 
ous fruitmen are exceptionally good. 

Kahoka Gazette-Herald, Kahoka, Missouri.— 
Considering the disadvantages attendant upon 
printing the high-school annual, The Beacon. 
on a 9 by 12 job press, and without a fountain, 
you are deserving of much praise for having 
done as well as you did. The presswork, as is 
to be expected, is very The general 
arrangement of the book and the composition 
of the advertisements are very good indeed. 

EARL TANNY, Syracuse, New York.— The 
general idea of your Easter greeting-card is 
interesting and effective. We would suggest 
that you avoid fanciful styles in lettering. 
The extensions of the ribbon from the top made 
it necessary to place the lines of type lower 
than consistent with good balance. The main 
line should have been at least as high as the 
center of the space occupied, preferably above 
the center. 

M. F. KUEHN, O'Fallon, Illinois.— The Prog- 
ress business card is well designed, but loses 
from the standpoint of appearance through the 
consistent use of italic capitals. Because of 
their pronounced slope, italic capitals do not 
appear at all well in squared groups; and the 
poor effect caused by lack of relationship is 
apparent to a lesser degree, but apparent just 
the same, when italic capitals are printed on 


poor. 


rectangular cards. 

T. J. Moore & ComMPpANY, Quebec, Canada.— 
The most prominent fault in your letter-head 
is that the plate was made too large; it could 
have been made one-fourth smaller to excel- 
lent advantage. We do not admire the “Q” 
in Quebee any more than you do, and yet many 
like to see such unconventional forms because 
of interest added by their use. The blotters 
would be better if smaller type had been used 
for the unimportant lines, as most of them are 
crowded. 

BLAIR PRINTING COMPANY, Lamoni, Iowa.— 
The specimens of letter-heads sent us by you 
have one great advantage in their simplicity 
of arrangement. We note a tendency to use 
larger sizes of type than are necessary to give 

























Design and stock here combine to form a pleasing effect and a clever representation of the open 
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air up in the clouds. By the Coe-Printwell Advertising and Printing Service, Portland, Maine. 


the desired prominence, and such large type 
crowds the spaces occupied. Congestion is one 
thing to be rigidly avoided in any typographic 
design. Extended Copperplate Gothic forms 
do not harmonize in any particular with com- 
pressed italic letters, and such a combination 
of types should be avoided in your future work. 

BuSINEsSS PRINTING Works, Auckland, New 
Zealand.— Specimens of your work are indeed 
interesting. We do not admire any printed 
in which script is combined with 
roman or text styles. Script is pleasing only 
when used for an entire design. There is no 
excuse to set the address in the date-line of a 
letter-head in script. It does not match any 
one’s handwriting, for no one writes such per- 
fectly formed letters as make up the script 
alphabets in type. Do not use extended and 
condensed letter-forms in any one design. Ex- 
tended Copperplate Gothic and condensed text 


specimen 





letters do not harmonize. A rule and border 
treatment such as employed on the letter-head 
for R. H. Asheroft has no value; it is, in fact, 
considered in the light of a decided fault, for 
it makes the design complex. 

A. B. Doerty PRINTERY, Findlay, Ohio.— 
Printing which emanates from your plant is 
always good, and also interesting. You avoid 
the conventional, and since you do not sacrifice 
anything in doing so, we have nothing but 
praise for your work. Surely that which is 
different is the thing that attracts attention, 
and the reason we so often discourage attempts 
at the unusual is not that we do not recognize 
the advantage of distinction, but, rather, that 
our experience has been the average printer 
falls down when he attempts it. You do not — 
therefore, go to it. 

H. A. Carr, Ellsworth, Kansas.— Your speci- 
mens are exceptionally neat, and the fact that 








you got some suggestions from THE INLAND 
PRINTER is by no means a reflection on you. 
The designs are reproduced in these pages to 
further the ‘‘ You help me, I help you” spirit. 
To see designs that suggest adaptations does 
not constitute copying. We have no sugges- 
tions to make by way of improvement on your 
work. You have followed the ideas long advo- 
cated by THE INLAND PRINTER — simplicity of 
arrangement and the use of few type-faces — 
with telling effect. 

BROWN PRINTING COMPANY, Camden, Arkan- 
sas.— There is too near an equality in the 
type-sizes in your letter-head, and an improve- 
ment would result if the entire group below 
the firm-name had been set in smaller type. 
Embossing, or imitation embossed work, shows 
to best advantage on a design in which there 
are few lines. The blotter, “Spring Clean- 
ing,” is poorly printed, insufficient ink and 
impression being the main reasons therefor. 
Blotter stock requires considerable ink, as so 
much of it is absorbed by the stock, and a 
heavy impression to force the ink into the fibers 
of the stock. 

CoE-PRINTWELL ADVERTISING AND PRINTING 
SERVICE, Portland, Maine.— Booklets received 
from you are of high order. They are also 
quite original in treatment, which, of course, 
makes them distinctive — an advantage which 
often proves quite valuable. Especially inter- 
esting among them was the program for the 
operetta, ‘‘ Little Almond Eyes,’”’ on which 
Japanese motifs were employed to excellent ad- 
vantage. The large program for the “ Revels 
in Honor of Master Shakespeare”’ is also in- 
teresting, in that the text-pages were printed 
on ordinary butchers’ wrapping-paper, with a 
cover to harmonize. The idea carried out is 
one of antiquity, a representation of many of 
the books of Shakespeare's time, and is com- 
mendable in view of its appropriateness if for 
no other reason. 

EUGENE JOSEPH VACco, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— We continue to be interested in your 
work. It is neat, simple and legible. On the 
letter-head for the ‘Exhibition of Smoke 
Abating Appliances,” it would have been bet- 
ter — since there was so much matter in small 
type —to have emphasized more prominently 
the important lines so that they would stand 
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Reproduction of large poster printed from 
lead-mold electrotypes in green and brown on 
brown stock. Mailed as an advertisement fea- 
ture by The Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry, 
Ine., New York city. 




































out better. This might have necessitated a 
different arrangement, perhaps some panel 
form, but as the design stands it is weak. 
With so little contrast between the important 
and unimportant lines, and with so many lines 
in the design, the whole arrangement speaks 
in a monotone, as it were, and without interest. 

H. W. Kastor & SONS ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois—— The Blumenthal _birth- 
announcement forms are happily interesting 
in their unconventionality. The card is headed 
by “‘ Hurrah, It’s a Boy,”’ in hand-lettered lines, 
with a caricature of ‘“ Father’’ Blumenthal 
jumping up and down in his joy. Below the 
hand-lettering and illustration, the following 
words are printed from small type: ‘‘ The new 
heir to the Blumenthal estate arrived March 10, 
1917. Weight, seven pounds and _ thirteen 
ounces. Mother and son are doing nicely.” 
The card was mailed in a tiny envelope match- 
ing the card, on which the words ‘‘ Good News ” 
were printed. Both the card and envelope were 
printed in light blue. 

WE have received from Harry Lawrence 
Gage, head of the department of printing, and 
A. Vyrde Ingham, instructor in printing, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, a copy of ‘“‘ Founders Day Exhibition,” 
one of the most beautiful books we have ever 
had the pleasure to review. The text pages 
are printed in brown ink from Caslon old style 
on deckle-edge, india-tint, smooth Japan stock. 
With nicely proportioned and spacious margins, 
the pages are especially pleasing. The book 
is bound in boards, the sides being covered with 
light-brown Italian hand-made cover-stock and 
the back with white Japan stock, extending 
about one inch over the sides. The titular lines 
are printed on the front cover from Forum 
capitals in brown ink. 

The Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
— We compliment you on the general excel- 
lence of the handsome booklet executed by you 
for The Adirondack Trust Company. The for- 
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Original and interesting removal notice sent 
THE INLAND PRINTER by Young & McCallister, 
Los Angeles, California. Original the size of 
an ordinary envelope; printed on brown stock. 
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Springs, New York. 





mat is decidedly pleasing. The cover-design, 
printed on heavy light-brown ripple-finished 
cover-stock, lettered in inscription style, and 
between the two groups of lettering on which, 
in a blind-stamped panel, a half-tone print of 
the bank's entrance on smooth stock is tipped, 
is an excellent one. The inside pages are 
printed on dull-finished sepia enameled stock. 
The presswork throughout is exceptionally 
good. The only thing, in fact, that we do not 
admire about the entire book is the use of a 
condensed old style, a variation of some old 
French letter, for the text pages. This style 
of letter is not pleasing, mainly because of its 
condensed shape and old-fashioned style of 
design. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is always interested in 
specimens from over the seas. As a rule, the 
overseas printers are not blessed with the per- 
fected equipment American printers find so 
accessible and must make the best of what 
they have. For that reason their work is what 
we might term “ behind the times.’’ In spite 
of that, many overseas printers do exceptionally 
good work. O. H. Frewin, Middleburg, Trans- 
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Handsome cover-design of a booklet produced by The Saratogian printing department, Saratoga 
For description, read review on this page. 




































vaal, has favored us with specimens of his 
work before, and we have been interested par- 
ticularly in the marked originality by which it 
is characterized. Mr. Frewin makes much of 
little, as it were, and does some very fine work 
with equipment which could hardly be called 
modern, especially as regards type-faces. He 
is tasteful in the use of colors, specializing in 
soft colors that do not offend. Much of his 
work is printed from hand-lettered designs, 
and considerable distinction is thereby gained. 

M. C. HENDERSON, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— The blotter, “This Is a Specimen of Our 
Printing,” printed on buff stock, is much bet- 
ter from the standpoint of display and arrange- 
ment than the same copy set differently and 
printed on white stock. An attempt was made 
in the last instance to get too much in the 
space and it was necessary to omit either the 
illustration or the calendar, as you did, to 
arrange the type-matter in such form as to 
make it readable. We do not admire the ar- 
rangement of the blotter, ‘“‘ Distinctive Print- 
ing,” mainly because of enclosing a line in a 
panel which does not agree with the shape of 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Says: 
««Let those who serve you best serve you most.”’ 
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Franklin 


TRUST CO. 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 





Iw addition to a€ting in various fiduciary capacities 
the Franklin Trust Company transaéts a BankinG 
Business, accepts accounts subjeét to check and 
allows interest on daily balances. Sare Deposit 
Boxes at 46 Wall Street and 166 Montague Street 
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Two pages from an interesting booklet by The Marchbanks Press, New York city. 


46 WALL Street 


In the NEW YORK Financial District, cor. William Street 


166 MONTAGUE Street 


Inthe BROOKLYN Business District, cor. Clinton Street 


569 FULTON Street 


In the Brooxtyn Shopping Centre, near Flatbush Avenue 


IOOI WALLABOUT <Market 


At Market Entrance, cor. Washington and Flushing Aves. 


The style of typography is harmonious with the subject 


and at the same time characteristic of much of the work produced by that clever organization. 


that line. In addition to that fault, the distri- 
bution of white space is not pleasing. We do 
not disregard the advantage of massing white 
space, but unless it is properly done its pur- 
pose is defeated. The safest plan is to follow 
symmetrical arrangements in which the white 
spaces —as well as the type-lines—are bal- 
anced from the center. 

POLYGLOT PRINTERS, Detroit, Michigan.— You 
went to considerable work and expense in 
designing and printing your letter-head, and 
the result is poor —as such work generally is 
when so many colors are used. It is bizarre. 
If it was considered advisable to print the 
parrot in such colors as to give it a lifelike 
and natural appearance, that could have been 
done without printing the type and rules in 
all those colors. With the type and rules — 
so large and prominent — printed in the colors 
necessary for a correct representation of the 
parrot, the bird is overshadowed. We do not 
admire the effect produced when a line is 
printed in one color and then printed over in 
a second color, the first to give the effect of 
shading or perspective back of the second. 
The least variation in register causes a very 
displeasing effect, and when properly regis- 
tered the combination of colors, by overprint- 
ing, adds another color to the design, which 
makes it all the more complex. If smaller 
type had been used—of one style, also, to 





Special Edition Printing 


Private editions of verse, essays, fic- 
tion, biography and so forth, printed 
in a workmanlike way at the Green- 
wich Village Publication Center. 

Hand set from excellent faces or by 
machine if a less expensive product 
is acceptable. @ Mr. Penfield desires 
to call attention to his assortment of 
types, which includes letters from 
England and Italy. A futl-selection 
of those designed by Frederic W. 
Goudy is included in the equipment: 
All work of this nature has Mr. 
Penfield’s personal supervision. @ 


Roperic C. Penrret> 
Tre Greeswich Vivace Purtication Center 
9-11 Barrow Street, Sheridan Square 
hone. Sp: 462 


e. Spring * 











A neat and readable advertising page from 
The Greenwich Village Spectator, published 
monthly by Roderick C. Penfield to advertise 
his printing-plant at 11 Barrow street, New 
York city. which is devoted to high-grade work. 


avoid the combination of two inharmonious 
styles —and a single rule instead of the par- 
allel rules, between which another color is 
printed by another rule, the appearance would 
have been much improved. If you want to 
do the best grade of up-to-date printing, study 
the simple and effective work shown on these 
pages from time to time and model your own 
work after it. 

J. B. PARHAM, Winder, Georgia.— Slight 
changes would make the specimens sent us 
very good indeed. The letter-head for the 
News is too narrow in proportion to its depth 
to harmonize with the space it occupies on the 
sheet. This could have been overcome by set- 
ting the name of the paper in roman capitals, 
giving a longer line. There is also too much 
space between the three parts of the main 
group, considering the width, which further 
accentuates the lack of agreement between 
design and paper. Roman capitals may be 
used with text when the roman capitals are 
very small in proportion to the size of the 
text, when the difference in shape — the text 
being condensed and the roman square — is 
not so noticeable and, consequently, displeas- 
ing. The line in red, printed from roman, is 
too large in proportion to the size of the main 
display line in text, and the lack of harmony 
of form and shape is readily noticeable. The 
main line is too short to be set in any con- 
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ment which is often overlooked. From top 


point of design to top edge of sheet is equal 


design, paper and ink. It is, in fact, what 
might be termed intelligent work. An inter- 


densed type. Everything, it seems, points to 
the inadvisability of the use of text type for 


the main display in this instance. The orna- 


The 


esting letter-head is reproduced on this page. 


to the space from the bottom edge of the de- 


Oberlin (College News Bureau 





SPECIAL 


from the Conservatory of Music 





FREDERIC B. STIVEN 
23 South Prospect Street 


Oberlin, Ohio 
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Interesting letter-head by Carl J. H. Anderson, Amherst, Ohio. 


ment is too large. There is a displeasing 
variation between the marginal space at sides 
and top of the design, and for that reason it 
appears to crowd the edge of the sheet uncom- 
fortably at the top. If you will go over copies 
of the other specimens you sent us you will 
find that the same faults here recounted apply 
to them as well. 

WE have received a collection of specimens 
of printing done by Ralph Holborow, one of 
the boys in the printing classes of the Whittier 
State School, Whittier, California, which in- 
dicates considerable talent. One interesting 
example is Lincoln's ‘‘ Gettysburg Speech,” 
arranged to form a representation of the Amer- 
ican flag. The titular matter is printed in the 
corner in blue to represent the stars and field. 
while the text of the speech is so printed in 
red as to give a representation of the stripes. 
Rules were used to form the staff and to outline 
the flag. Another interesting form is a Fourth 
of July program cut out in the form of the 
Liberty Bell. The Statue of Liberty is printed 
on the cover of this booklet-program, the titu- 
lar matter appearing on both sides in perpen- 
dicular lines. Lines of type should be set as 
they are read, that is, horizontally. The wall- 
hanger used as an insert in the Sentinel, the 
school’s paper, on which a large flag is printed 
in red, blue and gold, and a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
New America,” is exceptionally well designed 
and printed. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a pack- 
age of specimens from William Burmester, in- 
structor of printing in the Ralston school, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the work of students 
under his supervision, which speaks well for 
teacher and pupils alike. The specimens are 
good, and are subject to improvement in minor 
points only. The wall-card, or leaflet, ‘* Boy 
Wanted,” would be better if the green was 
weaker or the brown stronger, for, as printed, 
the items in green, the border and the heading, 
stand out too much above the text-matter in 
brown. The combination constitutes, in effect, 
a violation of tone harmony. We are glad to 
see the idea of simplicity so carefully consid- 
ered in the various specimens. The distribution 
of white space is not good on the title-page of 
the banquet program for the Athletic Offi- 
cials’ Club; the type crowds the border at top 
and bottom, whereas considerable white space 
is apparent at the sides and in the center. 
Smaller type should have been used for some 
of the unimportant lines, for, then, more white 
space would have been possible from top to 
bottom. 

CarL J. H. ANDERSON, Amherst, Ohio.— We 
are glad to receive another package of your 
interesting work. It is all good, and you show 
good taste in harmonizing the type, style of 


B. J. UHLEN, St. Louis, Missouri.— Your 
work is satisfactory, though not exceptional. 
Its character, of course, placed certain restric- 
tions upon you. The design on the cover of 
the ‘‘ Testimonial Banquet ” program and menu 
should be at least as far above center as you 
have placed it below, in order to overcome the 
optical illusion which causes the upper space 
and the space nearer the eye to appear the 
It is, in reality, overbalanced at the 
We note another point in its place- 


larger. 
bottom, 
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SprinG again. New fashions in 
season. Everyone thinking of what to 
wear Se Good printing is seasonable 
every day of the year. There is so 
much of it done in bad taste that we 
wonder why folks don’t think more of 
the appearance of their printed repre- 
sentatives. : 
We try to handle every job that 
comes into our shop in a way which 
will make the one who sees it‘con- 
scious that it was done in good taste. 


The Marchbanks Press 
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114 East 13% Street New York 
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Blotter by The Marchbanks Press, New York 
city. Border in original was printed 
in dark olive. 


sign to the lower edge of the sheet. But the 
design is larger and wider at the bottom than 
at the top, the top running to a point. Let- 
ters, designs, ornaments, ete., should be placed 
according to balance of bulk, or extent, rather 
than outline. An ornament of this character, 
in fact, would have to be placed higher to ob- 
tain the effect of the same position than a 
group of rectangular proportions, and one of 
rectangular proportions would have to be 
placed higher than one in which the top was 
wider and larger than the bottom if the ap- 
pearance of the same desired. 
This point is given consideration when a capi- 
tal letter “‘ T”’ begins a line, by setting it far- 
ther out than the line below, the horizontal 
line of the letter extending into the margin. 

The Roundup Tribune, Roundup, Montana. 
—In general arrangement and display, as well 
as presswork, specimens of your jobwork are 
very good. We note several instances where 
improvement could be made by slight changes. 
In the letter-head for the Fad Shoe and Cloth- 
ing Company, a condensed text letter, an ex- 
tended imitation engraved face and a line of 
script are used. Such a combination could not 
be otherwise than displeasing, because there is 
nothing similar about any two of the styles of 
letters. Types, to be used together with pleas- 
ing results, should have characteristics of shape, 
strength or design in common, and should not 
be utterly different, as are these. Condensed 
text letters may be used satisfactorily with 
more extended forms if the latter are in very 
small sizes so that the variation in shape is 
not so apparent, and consequently displeasing. 
It is not a good plan to set large masses of 
matter in capitals for the very good reason 
that capitals are not easily in masses, 
particularly when in They 
good for an occasional display line or for sig- 
nature lines, where their comparatively large 
size and few words make their comprehension 
not difficult. Italie capitals, because of their 
pronounced slope, should not be enclosed in 
The contrary direction of the 
Text type 


position was 


read 


small sizes. are 


close panels. 
lines is not pleasing to the eye. 
should not be letter-spaced. 

L. P. Murray, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The letter-head for the Crew-Levick Company 
is well designed, but the gray is a little too 
weak, making it difficult to read the several 
lines of small type which appear thereon. The 
use of lower-case letters for initials is a very 
bad practice — nothing of interest or appear- 
ance makes it desirable. The folders and 
envelope-stuffers are well designed and printed. 
Your ideas are good along those lines. For 
the benefit of our readers we quote a part of 
your letter: ‘‘ The Mistokleen and Grease-in- 
Tubes folders were designed remembering the 
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Bachelor Cirele 
of fhe 
Deutrcher Club 


February 16, 1917 


Cover-design of an interesting menu and program, originally printed in purple on white cover- 
stock. Shown by courtesy of F. J. Benjamin, Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


display value of the dealer’s counter. You 
will agree that every one waiting in a supply 
house does not feel impelled to take the fold- 
ers on display and place them in his pockets. 


Therefore, if a favorable impression is created 
at a careless glance, much good has been ac- 
complished. This fact has been recognized in 
newspaper advertising; the name, and some- 
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times a feature, is displayed so that the mes- 
sage will be caught by the reader as he skips 
through the advertising section. Too many 
folders are built with a clever curiosity-tingler, 
the message of which is lost unless the folder 
is taken and opened. There are so many at- 
tacks on the curiosity that it is becoming in- 
different.’’ All that is good stuff. 

MCcNITSKY PRINTING COMPANY, Denton, Texas. 
—We recall that the first consignment of speci- 
mens from you was very poor, and, while we 
did not point all the errors apparent therein, 
we tried to point out the most prominent faults. 
One point made regarding the first specimens 
sent us was that you needlessly crowded your 
specimens by the use of larger sizes of type 
than were necessary to give proper emphasis. 
The result was an appearance of congestion 
which made reading difficult. This fault has 
been overcome. We note in several specimens, 
however, the use of italic capitals, which, be- 
cause of their pronounced slope—much greater, 
in fact, than apparent in lower-case letters — 
appear unsatisfactory in squared spaces such 
as the page of a folder or a panel. Italic cap- 
itals are an abomination except, of course, 
when used to begin words set in lower-case. 
The Lass-o is nicely made up and printed. We 
do not admire the “ gingham” border used 
around the advertisements. Plain rules are 
best for the borders of advertisements. 

WILLIAM J. JONES, Rigby, Idaho.— The 
letter-head for Sargent & Thorell is a very 
poor one. First, there is too much copy, 
which, of course, you can not be held ac- 
countable for. With it, however, you could 
have made a more compact, unified design by 
setting the lines of minor importance in 
smaller type and by arranging the design in 
fewer groups. The lines of text type are 
letter-spaced. The black, compact character 
of this style of letter demands close spacing 
between words, letters and lines so that the 
mass will maintain the characteristics of the 
letter and the most pleasing appearance re- 
sult. In like manner, open-face roman capi- 
tals are improved by wide spacing of words, 
letters and lines. The combination of con- 
densed text type and extended block-letters, 
sold under the trade names of Copperplate 
Gothic, ete., is, perhaps, the poorest combi- 
nation of two type-faces that could be used. 
There is absolutely nothing in common, either 
as to shape or design, in these letters. We 
would prefer the use of black instead of blue 
with the brown. 

WE hope all readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will watch the bulletin boards and stores carry- 
ing the Hart, Schaffner & Marx line of men’s 
clothing for the poster, ‘‘A Modern Master- 
piece.” This poster was reproduced by the 
lithographic process from a painting valued at 
$5,000. It is remarkable in conception. Domi- 
nated by the figure of a handsome man, attired 
in garments of modern fashion, a statue of 
Venus and a knight of the Middle Ages, armor- 
clad, add interest to the picture and furnish the 
comparison which emphasizes the title. In the 
foreground, other figures stand in admiration 
of the dominating figure. No less noteworthy 
than the artist’s part in the production, is that 
of the lithographer, the Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Company, 2320-2332 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, which well-known firm put 
its best efforts in this work. The result justifies 
the advertiser in placing the commission for its 
production in the hands of Edwards & Deutsch. 
It is, in fact, ample evidence of the confidence 
in the ability of that firm of lithographers to 
turn out the high quality of work befitting the 
subject. Leading artists of national reputation 
have stated that ‘“‘ The Modern Masterpiece ”’ is 
the finest example of poster reproduction yet 
accomplished in the United States. 
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POSTER FOR HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX. 


The painting from which this poster was made by the Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Company is valued at $5,000 by its owners, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx. This fine example of modern posterwork has recently been displayed on the boards. 


Half-tone by courtesy of The Poster. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. 


More Business. “A gentleman came into our office the other day, who 

From its interesting story, illustrating the evolution of had, four weeks before, issued a prospectus and mailed 
the old-fashioned printing-plant into a modern, up-to-the- 10,000 of them,” he writes. “The entire number had not 
minute establishment, to the set of proof marks offered at produced a single sale and only one or two passing inquiries. 





A PERIODICAL OF BUSINESS 


HOW MORE BUSINESS CAN BE DEVELOPED 
THROUGH THE RIGHT KIND OF ADVERTISING 


Issue Number Seven 





1917 APRIL 
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the request of customers, More Business (Fig. 1), the 
periodical issued monthly by the advertising-service depart- 
ment of James, Kerns & Abbott Co., printers, lithographers 
and bookbinders, Portland, Oregon, is an attractive, well- 
written publicity publication — “A Periodical of Business; 
How More Business Can Be Developed Through the Right 
Kind of Advertising.” 

Using an office incident to make his point that advertis- 
ing sense is a present-day necessity in printing, the editor 
relates in a newsy, human-interest way, with plenty of his 
own interpretation, the failure of a prospectus and how 
real printing service would have brought about success. 

4-6 
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THE GOLD CREST DESIGN 
pom is a reproduction of the Gotp Crest But- 
T 


ER CARD now running in local street cars. It is 
printed in 3 colors and is a forceful, effective card. 
The story of how the Gotp Crest Carton, in which 
the butter reaches the consumer, was originated and 
developed, is an interesting little story. 


We were called in to prepare a suitable carton de- 
sign after others had failed to do so. An analysis was 
made of the subject first—then, we set to work. The 
idea was developed and tentative sketches were sub- 
mitted. The carton we designed was accepted with- 
out changes—we had struck home. This carton is 
now the container for several thousand pounds of Gotp 
Crest Butter annually. To further suggest rich, 
wholesome butter the color scheme consisted of a full- 
toned butter yellow and grass green. The result 
speaks for itself. 


Fic. 2. 


“« What do you suppose is the trouble?’ he said. ‘ Won’t 
you go over this literature and tell me what mistake I have 
made — give me your candid opinion.’ 

“We went over the literature — analyzed its purpose, 
its object, its method of appeal and its presentation. We 
found that in his eagerness to state facts concerning his 
proposition he had overlooked all of the other elements that 
must be utilized to the maximum in order to ‘ cash in’ on 
this kind of advertising. His prospectus was only a scrap 
of paper —a combination of type, ink and paper — well 
written, but improperly presented. It lacked the vital 
spark — life and power. That is why it failed.” 
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The editor then proceeds to give some opinions — opin- 
ions that too few printers, unfortunately, have yet failed 
to regard as truths. He notes the fact that all printers 
haven’t the advertising sense; that they haven’t it because 
they have never gotten down under the surface and learned 
the great principle from which it comes. He continues: 

“If the gentleman who came into our office and so woe- 
fully said, ‘ What do you suppose is the trouble?’ had gone 


DIRECTORS: W.H.WEBSTER: Office. ES.HALL: Sales, GG.ADOMEIT ‘Art, D.LSMITH : Engraving. J.F BERKES: Printing 
x: 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 
CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND 


Iniand Printer, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :- 


Any average printer can “build” @ catalog - 
we know that. But what, we ask you, should come before 
and after the building! 


So can a carpenter, for instance, build a 
house. But what, then, does the architect do? Let us 
remind you, if we may, what that architect does - he 

draws plans for the house. 


And that is a big part of the CAXTON work; we 
study your product - we “draw plans", if you please - 
and detail for you an individuality for your catalog 
which is of vital importance. 


We design first, and then build books that 
are a fitting representation for your goods - books 
that are profitable from & sales-producing standpoint. 
That's it - your catalogs must be planned right, then 
built right, and they must sell. 





There, again, is an item of CAXTON service - 
we not only relieve you of all anriety as to the artis- 
tic and mechanical correctness of your books - we as- 
sure you, positively, that they will incorporate the 
maximum of sales efficiency. 





All of which counts mightily in the results 
attainable, 


May we prove this to you? 


Sincerely yours, 


May The CAXTON Co. 
24th sf 
1917. / «Jd hw 


ESE O General Sales Manager 


Fig. 3. 


to a printing firm that knows how to apply the principles 
of advertising — and paid him their price for their ser- 
vices — it would have been a different story. His prospec- 
tus would have had the human appeal and it would have 
brought back to this gentleman a splendid return on his 
investment. As it is now, he not only wasted a couple 
hundred dollars of good money, but he has also lost confi- 
dence in the power of advertising and is of the opinion that 
it is ‘ bunk.’ 

“Tf you find a printer who knows about advertising, 
merchandising and selling, and is willing to give you the 
benefit of what he knows, don’t ever let go of him. He is 
your best friend. He will save and make real money for 
you.” 

That message alone, plainly stating the sort of adver- 
tising, or salesmanship, service that this firm is prepared 
to offer to its clients, I am certain, makes More Business a 
publication that is sure to bring more business to James, 
Kerns & Abbott Co. But this idea of real service is not 
dropped at that point in the April issue. It is emphasized 
in the succeeding pages, where some big contracts are cited 
and excellent reproductions of lithographic, catalogue and 
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book work, with descriptions, are given. On page 5 (Fig. 
2) the Gold Crest Butter design for advertising literature 
and cartons is shown in miniature, tipped on the page. 
Study that page, with the account of the development of 
the design, and you immediately get the idea that James, 
Kerns & Abbott Co. “has gotten down under the surface ” 
and has successfully invaded the field of advertising. Inci- 
dentally, the editor says of this design: 

“ An analysis was made of the subject first. . . . The 
idea was developed. The carton was designed. 
: We struck home. To further suggest rich, 
wholesome butter, the color-scheme consisted of a full-toned 
butter yellow and grass green. The result speaks for itself.” 

More Business is of neat typographical appearance, set 
in twelve-point roman, with initial letters in color. The 
illustrations are miniature reproductions of work produced 
by the company, tipped onto the pages of the publication. 
It represents that type of organ that often reflects the 
character of the publishers and should prove a most satis- 
factory medium if its present standard is kept up. It is 


































THE ADVERTISING 
VALUE OFA 
LETTERHEAD 






















NUMBER TWO 






Fig. 4. 


printed on book-paper, egg-shell finish. One possible objec- 
tion, and it may not be an objection to some, is the use of 
Russian blue in the initial lettering against the light ink. 


Caxton Service. 


For the firm or person contemplating the production of 
a catalogue or sales literature of any sort, there is a clear, 
direct, reasoning appeal in the letter issued by the Caxton 
Company (Fig. 3), printers and engravers, of Cleveland. 
Having read this letter, the prospective buyer of sound, 
efficient advertising literature should feel assured that in 
placing his order with the Caxton Company he is getting 
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more than mere printer’s product, more than a book with 
all of the accompaniments of good printing and illustra- 
tions, but in addition a service that will attain to a maxi- 
mum degree the big thing for which all catalogues are 
issued — sales results. It is an appeal based wholly on ser- 
vice, and the keynote of that service is individuality. 

A letter giving publicity to printers’ wares, such as the 
one issued by the Caxton Company, is not the easiest method 
of advertising. Stripped of the usual display of type, effec- 
tive colorwork, attractive cover and border designs, such a 
letter must “ strike home ” immediately in its appeal. This 
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out of the ordinary and lends distinction. The article con- 
tained in the booklet takes up the advantages to be gained 
more or less in detail. It says: 

“The man who can write a first-class selling letter is 
hard to find, because it is very difficult, through the medium 
of the printed word, to make the reader see the value of 
goods as you see it. In the past, all of our efforts have 
been devoted to the task of improving the text of sales 
letters, little thought being given to the possibilities for 
arousing interest offered by the letter-head itself. Illus- 
trating our sales letter-heads is one of our strongest argu- 








Fic. 


the Caxton letter does. Brief, written in a simple, matter- 
of-fact style, it carries the persuasive thought to the pros- 
pective buyer, something that had never occurred to him 
before, perhaps, that there is such a thing as individuality 
in printing. And where can you find a greater appeal than 
in showing a person that he will receive something that is 
distinct and manufactured for him alone; or, as in this 
case, something that is planned out carefully to carry out a 
sales campaign for his particular goods? What person will 
choose a hand-me-down suit when he can have the service 
of a tailor to make a suit of better quality and one that 
will fit him in every detail —a suit that has been planned 
in accordance with the vagaries of his stature? Again, as 
the letter says in effect, what man will select for his home 
one of a row of houses built just alike from stock plans, 
when he can have at the same cost one planned ahead by 
an architect to suit his individual tastes? 

The letter is founded on business principles, with its 
appeal logically and aptly stated. The idea of service, the 
necessary attribute of all modern business, is clearly em- 
phasized. Lastly, and of great importance, it leaves one 
with a feeling of confidence and assurance that the service 
promised will be performed. 


Advertising Value of a Letter-Head. 


“The Advertising Value of a Letter-Head,” is the title 
of the second of a series of booklets (Fig. 4) on direct 
advertising issued by the Tennessee Printers’ Federation. 
It presents a strong argument for the use of illustrations 
on letter-heads for business correspondence of every kind, 
particularly sales letters. According to the booklet, the 
practice of using illustrations in this way is coming into 
greater prominence now than ever before. The letter-head 
bearing a distinctive illustration, it says, makes an impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. Its individuality takes it 





7 HIS timely illustration of the very popular and delicious vegetable, 

(IU The Tomato,” is intended to impress upon your mind the import- 

ance of a timely advertising campaign for your business. Your 

printed matter for this campaign should be well done, and the illustra- 

tions of your product true in every detail to the real article. The 

printing and illustrations should make the public want your product, 

just as this illugration creates in you a desire for a plate of nice, nipe 

tomatoes. @ The time is ripe, the buying public is ready, and the 

general business conditions are such, that you should send out that 

catalogue, booklet or circular you have been thinking about for some- 
time remembering 

THE USE OF OUR PRIM 

CREATES AND DEVELOPES 

WHY NOT TRY 


J. J. BENNETT 


Commercial and Catalog 
*rinting 


1 


INTING 
MORE BUSINESS 
17 


Bennett Block 
South Market St. 


LISBON, OHIO 
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ments. The impression which the eye conveys to the mind 
from an illustration is much clearer than the impression 
conveyed from a written description.” 

The booklet, then, similarly points out the advantages 
to be gained by using pictures on circular letters, follow-up 
letters and even the letters of banks, trust companies and 
other firms, who would have to use illustrations of a more 
conservative character. The text of the entire article, run- 
ning about fifteen hundred words, is a well-directed plea 
for this new method — new in some fields, at least — of 
using pictures. The writer, apparently, has made a care- 
ful study of the subject and presents his arguments in a 
logical way. The booklet is 4 by 6 inches and contains eight 
pages. It has a linen cover and linen crash inside pages. 


Pictures Tell the Same Story. 


In using that time-honored medium of publicity, the 
blotter, J. J. Bennett, of Lisbon, Ohio, has injected a time- 
liness into the design and advertising appearing on the top 
of the ink-absorbing cards that go to the desks of business 
men who may become buyers of commercial and advertis- 
ing printing. Realizing the interest in and the appetite 
for the products coming at this time of the year from the 
“ war gardens,” one of his recent blotters (Fig. 5) contains 
an illustration on the enameled top of a most appetizing 
dish of tomatoes and another a plate of delicious apples, 
both excellent bits of colorwork. Not much connection 
between tomatoes and apples and the need for printing, 
one may complain, but Mr. Bennett makes it known that 
he can illustrate your products so that people will want 
them just as much as they crave a bite of the vegetable 
and fruit on the cards. “ Pictures tell the same story in 
all languages,” is his caption, and he continues: 

“This timely illustration of the very popular and deli- 
cious vegetable, ‘The Tomato,’ is intended to impress on 
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your mind the importance of a timely advertising cam- 
paign for your business. Your printed matter for this 
campaign should be well done and the illustrations of your 
product true in every detail to the real article. The print- 
ing and illustration should make the public want your 
product, just as this illustration creates in you a desire 
for a plate of nice, ripe tomatoes.” 


In fact, this p 


Above we picture one of the most effective 
cut-out folders that we have ever seen. 

And we have seen a lot of them, having spe- 
cialized in cut-outs for the past several years. 
icular folder embodies a 
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about Ammunition getting your attention. You are bound 
to open it and look inside just as you would like to inspect 
the workings on the inside of a real shell. 

House-organs serve various purposes in an advertising 
way. This one says it is: 

“ A little book with a big mission — to divert and enter- 
tain you in your moments of relaxation from business 


E 
; 


Ample space is permitted for type display 
and cuts, and provision can be made for a re- 
turn post card, which can be easily detached 
along perforated linea. The folder, opened out, 
measures fourteen by eleven inches. 





folder. 





“Tt was a question of potatoes or apples,” he says on 
the other. “ We could hardly afford to present you with 
potatoes, so to save expense we thought probably apples 
would do as well—to illustrate our four-color process 
printing. Pictures tell the same story in all languages, 
and we hope you will admit that in this instance the story 
is well told. While the cost of process printing is not so 
expensive as potatoes, the results obtained, in real orders, 
make process printing cost less than the ordinary kind or 
non-attractive kind.” 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Bennett’s blotters whet 
the appetite for good things to eat and possibly, too, for 
good colorwork. 

Ammunition. 

When the postman dropped the last issue of Ammuni- 
tion, the house-organ of Barnes-Ross Company, operating 
the Capital Printing Company, Indianapolis, on your desk, 
you probably thought the Teutons had found. your range 
with a 16-centimeter gun. The publication is in the form 
of a wicked-looking shell (Fig. 6), with a black nose and 
red title, printed on yellow stock. There isn’t any doubt 


method of folding invented by us and for which 
we have applied for patent. 

Now let's see how it works. 

When it comes to you in the mail (under one- 
cent postage) it measuree seven by five inches, 
folded as shown in the left hand cut. A sticker 
or clip holds the folder together. 

On breaking the seal, or removing the clip, 
the folder opens out as shown on the right of 
the ent at the top ef this page. On the left of 
the folder is seen the upper half of the figure 
of a man preparing to lift his hat. 

Now, opening out the two side folds we see 
the man take off his hat, as natural as you 
please, and hold it out at arm’s length with a 
jaunty air. This novel action by the pictured 
iman is the striking feature of our “Hats Off” 


As a means of compelling attention, stimulat- 
ing interest and good humor in your “prospect,” 
and putting your story across while he is in this 
receptive attitude, our “Hats Off” folder has no 
equal. 

Its use up to date has been confined to four 
concerns: Ourselves, having used it to adver- 
tise our business locally; the Miller Saw-Trim-. 
mer Co., Pittsburg, Pa., advertising machinery 
to printers; Hurty-Peck & Co., Indianapolis, 
selling flavors to confectioners and bottlers, and 
The Medical Protective Company, of Fort 
Wayne, carrying an insurance proposition to 
physician, 

Here is a splendid opportunity for several 
non-competitive advertisers, reaching different 
classes, to secure this folder as a part of their 
direct mail campaigns. Write or phone us for 
further infi ion and esti 
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cares; to remind you that we can relieve you of many of 
those cares by furnishing you with advertising service, 
service printing and cut-outs.” 

But Ammunition would prove to be of far more worth 
if it abandoned the entertainment feature, especially those 
stories without particular point offered to the reader in 
this issue. To lighten up your publicity material is good 
advice, but mere fillers will not always attain the desired 
object. We are skeptical about the relaxed business man 
getting much enjoyment from reading the odds and ends 
of literature that the book contains. An interesting, newsy 
account of what the Barnes-Ross Company is doing, some- 
thing that will give the reader an intimate knowledge of 
the firm’s work and activities, something about its plant 
and its workers, might well supplant the stories. 

The whole of page 1 of this organ is devoted to an 
account, illustrated with a dialect story, of why the issue 
was late. This account has the saving grace, however, of 
making this point on regularity in relation to advertising: 

“ Spasmodic advertising is like sheet lightning — spec 
tacular, but it never sets anything on fire. Chain lightning 
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keeps on going until it hits the object primed to receive it 
—and when it does, the job is usually well done. You’ve 
got to admit it.” 

Page two contains a story, a very ordinary one, about 
“ Dad,” and page three another bit of very ordinary writ- 
ing consisting of a short sermon on earning your salary. 
A part of page three, and pages four and five, contain a 
rather heavy treatise on the power of suggestion in rela- 
tion to advertising, in which the writer makes these very 
good points about printing: 

“The general appearance creates the first impression. 
Here attractive illustration, effective display and good 
printing play a most important role. 

“Different kinds of paper convey corresponding im- 
pressions, suggesting cheapness, worth, dignity, exclusive- 
ness, strength, luxury, etc. The color-scheme is more 
vitally important than most advertisers realize. Color 
alone can suggest refinement, elegance, distinctiveness, or 
the sensational and mediocre. 

“The proper selection of type-faces and their display 
are of paramount importance. Type is a powerful factor 
in suggesting daintiness, beauty, refinement, elegance, or 
strength, power, service, durability. The arrangement of 
iype suggests the natural emphasis of the speaker and 
silently draws attention to vital points in the argument. 
The difference between the work of an ordinary ‘ type- 
sticker’ and a skillful printer is quite comparable to the 
difference in the style of delivery between a soap-box poli- 
tician and a finished orator.” 

On pages six and seven (Fig. 7) there is a double-page 
layout, showing an effective cut-out folder, one of the firm’s 
specialties. These pages contain the only illustrations, and 
they show to good advantage the unique folder as a well- 
designed piece of novelty advertising. The succeeding 


pages are devoted to a humorous poem, a song of the . 


trenches, an editorial on pacifists, a “funny story” and 
a Mark Twain story. The inside back cover is devoted to 
describing the evils of price-cutting by printers. 

The pamphlet is printed on enameled stock and each 
page carries at the top the firm’s trade-mark in red. The 
cover is hand lettered. It should be effective in that it 
commands attention at least, but we doubt that its con- 
tents and make-up will hold that attention throughout, for 
the material used, outside of the publicity matter, as in 
many other house-organs, lacks quality. 


‘* The Crocus Chimes.”’ 

From the A. L. Scoville Press, lithographers and print- 
ers, Ogden, Utah, there comes once a month a leaflet, The 
Chimes (Fig. 8). For the month of March it was called 
The Crocus Chimes, for, as the publishers explain: 

“ The Crocus being the March Flower, 
The chalice is the bell, the pistils the tongues, 
Which all resound the praises of our 
printing and lithography.” 

Advertising that “must go next to pure reading-matter”’ 
and local readers that “ must be sandwiched in between the 
personals,” all have known about. So it is in the Crocus 
Chimes. Between the jokes, bits of philosophy, verse and 
other readable paragraphs, a hint is found now and then 
that the publisher of this entertaining little book does 
good lithographing and produces fine folders and beautiful 
printing — only a hint or a mere suggestion, that’s all. 
Others may make a direct, matter-of-fact appeal for busi- 
ness in their advertising mediums, but the Scoville Press 
is content only to remind you casually as you read where 
good printing is done. And when you have finished the 
well-printed four pages of carefully selected material, inter- 
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spersed with craft designs in colors, there meets your eyes 
on the fly-leaf a picture in soft brown tint of a substantial, 
artistic building, the new home of the Scoville Press, and 
the new home, too, of artistic printing, if one is able to 
judge from the character of the building. 

The Chimes, as a house-organ, issued monthly, is decid- 
edly original in its make-up, size and contents. But as to 
its contents, we quote this on the subject of printing: 























Fig. 8. 


“ There is a new cult extant, and many Americans are 

taking to it. The gist of it is, not how much, but how well. 
In eating, we term it Fletcherism; for out of a small 
amount of food, by careful mastication, we obtain more 
nutriment than out of a heaped plate gobbled down. 
This little monthly leaflet is made tiny for a reason similar. 
We had rather tender you four pages well printed and 
penned than a hundred that remind you of a wordy straw- 
pile. Do but remember that printing is a profuse 
art, and that hundreds of pages you scan are neither beau- 
tiful nor edifying. . . . Your printing, if done beautifully, 
your writing, if tersely put, will do for you what Fletcher- 
ism does for the digestion — bring results that please and 
ease.” 

One gets the idea that the Scoville Press does not believe 
in giving the reader too much of anything and that accounts 
for the four pages only. But it would have been much better 
had the booklet been stretched out a few pages, thus per- 
mitting the use of more white space if not more words. The 
margins are narrow and the small pages seem to run over 
with type-matter. The booklet has a cover of enameled 
paper done in colors, giving a novel, if not an altogether 
pleasing, effect. Special book-ppaper is used for the inside. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 
BY G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


] NE question which a good many printers 


S| have been asking themselves of late is, ' 


“Shall I buy a motor truck?” The num- 
ber of trucks in use in and out of the trade, 
and the increasing demands of customers 
for service — with delivery service given 
the greatest emphasis — have combined to 
make the printer whose volume of business 
is at all large give serious consideration to the question. 

There is no getting away from the fact that the aver- 
age customer is impatient of the printer whose service is 
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International Motor Truck Used by Blomgren Bros. & Co., Chicago. 


slow, and who fails to get action as quickly as the buyer 
would like. It is not a fair analogy to compare horse-and- 
wagon delivery with hand composition of type, because in 
many cases the horse and wagon are still needed; but that 
sort of comparison is made sometimes by the customer who 
thinks that his printer is not making sufficiently rapid 
deliveries. 

It would not do, on the other hand, to attempt to estab- 
lish an arbitrary rule, and say that every printer should 
have motor-delivery facilities. It is an individual problem 
in some respects and a community problem in others. That 
is to say, the location of the printer with reference to 
his trade, the size and topography of the town, and various 
other factors which vary with each case, all have a bear- 
ing on the question. 

In the matter of location, it has been a somewhat 
noticeable tendency in late years for printers to establish 
their plants in suburban sections, where they can spread 
out and get as much of their equipment as necessary on 
the same floor. Getting away from the congested district, 
where, in the nature of things, business is to be had in 
greatest quantity, means a longer haul to the customer, 
and therefore suggests the use of improved equipment. 
In fact, printers who have taken this step have nearly 
always reinforced their position by means of the use of 
motor trucks, so that their customers may receive just 
as good service from the more distant location as they 
did when the printing-plant was relatively close at hand. 

Greater attention to such matters as location on rail- 
way sidings, etc., has likewise sent many large buyers of 
printing from the congested, or “ down-town,” districts of 
the cities to outlying districts where better transportation 
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service might be obtained. When they get farther away 
from the printing-plant, they insist that the printer shall 
get in a position to take just as good care of their business 
as ever; and this means that the concern with motor 
trucks is able to score a point with reference to compe- 
tition. 

In nearly every case, therefore, it seems that service 
is the thing which gets most consideration. 

This fact is emphasized by the not infrequent use by 
printers of motor delivery for special rush jobs. Some- 
times a motorcycle with a van attachment is provided, 
and this takes care of the smaller packages which need 
rapid delivery. Then, again, a light car equipped with 
delivery body is sometimes installed to help out the regu- 
lar motor trucks, giving somewhat more flexible delivery 
for small packages and emergency 
calls which must be answered quickly. 

If service is the principal thing, 
the matter of expense must come sec- 
ond; and while it is doubtless true 
that the motor truck gives full money’s 
worth to the printer, those who have 
had most experience insist that the 
printer who buys a truck merely to 
save money in his hauling department 
is going to be disappointed. There is 
no actual dollars-and-cents saving to 
be made in this way; the advantage 
comes in the improved character of the 
delivery service rendered, and in the 
increased prestige which the printer 
who uses motor service acquires be- 
cause of his modern delivery service. 

That, at any rate, is the belief of 
the Manz Engraving Company, of Chi- 
cago, which has a large and modern 
plant at 4013 Ravenswood avenue. This concern has been 
in its present location, about seven and a half miles from 
the “ Loop” of Chicago, for about nine years, and has 
been using motor trucks all of that time. That is to say, 
when the switch from down-town to suburban Chicago was 
made, it was realized that one of the prime necessities of 
the business would be improved hauling facilities; and 
the event proved that this was the case. 

“In our position,” said Alfred Bersbach, an officer of 
the company, who recently discussed the situation for THE 
INLAND PRINTER, “ we really have no choice, because we 
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How Proofs are Sent and Many Small Jobs Delivered from the 
Government Printing-Office in Washington to Executive 
Departments and the Buildings of Congress. 
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simply couldn’t get along without trucks. Being in our 
present location, we would find it impossible to do busi- 
ness with horses and wagons. This was evident when we 
started here, and has been increasingly evident ever since. 
That is also demonstrated by the fact that when an occa- 
sional repair job puts a truck out of commission, we get 
the service through the motor truck of a teaming concern, 
and not with a horse-and-wagon outfit.” 

The company has two trucks in service, these being of 
three and five ton load capacities. They are averaging 
about thirty thousand miles a year 
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vice, but because the Manz company believed that the new 
machines could be operated with a smaller expense for 
upkeep and would be more satisfactory in other ways. 
The company has recently installed a lighter truck for 
quick delivery purposes, a special body having been built 
for it. This is used for rather odd work, the handling 
of small packages to down-town points. The actual deliv- 
eries are made by boys, a number of whom are employed 
in the delivery department. The truck is loaded up with 
boys and packages, and is rapidly transported to the down- 





each, and are giving about ten thou- 
sand miles to the set of tires. While 
figures are kept on the expense of 
operating the trucks, less attention is 
given to the matter of costs than in 
some other cases would be considered 


the trucks are considered to be indis- 
pensable, and it is not a question of 
showing an economy in operating 
costs, but of delivering the goods. 
The Manz company has a force of 
machinists who are regularly em- 
ployed in the plant, and this is an ad- 
vantage in that minor repairs to the 
trucks may be made there. The com- 
pany has its own garage, where the 
trucks are kept, and this gives their 
machinists an opportunity to do the 
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necessary work without inconvenience. 
In the case of serious repairs, which 
infrequently become necessary, the 
trucks are taken to the service station of the motor-truck 
company in Chicago. 

The present trucks are the second pair that the com- 
pany has had in use, the others having been traded in after 
five years’ service a little over two years ago. It is inter- 
esting to note that these trucks are still giving service, 
being in use by a large storage concern in Chicago after 
having been run for eight years. Both of them are now 
approaching the quarter-million-mile mark, and bid fair 
to pass it without much difficulty. The trade-in was not 
due to any inability of the trucks to continue giving ser- 





















































The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, Finds the Motorcycle 
Delivery Car a Great Aid in Rendering Service 
to Its Customers. 


One-Ton Rainier Auto Truck Which Enables the McGraw-Phillips Printing Company 


to Make Quick Deliveries. 


town district, when the boys scatter out on foot with their 
several lots of packages. In this way the truck is able to 
make numerous trips to and from the city and is available 
for all sorts of hurry-up calls. 


While the Manz trucks are of prime importance in tak- 
ing care of deliveries of finished work to customers, they 
are also useful in handling supplies to and from the rail- 
way stations. Deliveries of paper and other supplies that 
come in by rail are taken care of in this way, while it often 
happens that out-of-town business calls for delivery to 
the railway station in the down-town section. While there 
is a siding not more than a quarter of a mile from the 
Manz plant, on the North Western railroad, it is much 
more satisfactory and results in much more rapid handling 
to have the delivery made to the local freight depot of the 
road over which the shipment will move. 


The matter of prestige, referred to above, is an impor- 
tant factor in the service of motor trucks. Customers 
who know that they are in service, and that prompt deliv- 
eries are thereby assured, are more willing to entrust 
their work to the company, whereas the printer whose 
location puts him at an apparent disadvantage, and who 
is without truck facilities, would not be able to compete 
for business on an even basis. Having trucks likewise 
suggests that the company is up-to-date in other respects, 
and in this way serves as an excellent advertisement of 
its business in general. 


Some of the smaller printers of the country have no 
delivery facilities of their own whatever, in many cases 
relying on the uncertain service of some local expressman. 
While this serves as a makeshift, it is not altogether sat- 
isfactory, either to the printer or his customer. For in- 
stance, the writer knows of a certain printer in a Western 
city who has made a considerable success of handling pub- 
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lications. He has an excellent plant and does good work, 
but has had the misfortune to allow some of his cus- 
tomers to miss important mails because of the slowness 
with which the one-horse wagon of the expressman cov- 
ered the ground from the print-shop to the postoffice. This 
printer would be much stronger if he had some mode of 
delivery that would enable emergencies to be met. 

Then, again, there are large buyers of printing, such as 
mail-order houses, which handle hundreds of thousands of 
pieces of sales literature, and desire to have their cata- 
logues and other printing mailed continuously, and not all 
at once, at the completion of the job. In this case numer- 
ous trips are necessary from the time the work begins to 
come from the bindery. The printer who is without a 
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THE QUESTION OF OVERRUN. 


Like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, the troublesome 
spirit of the overrun continues to vanish and “ vanish 
back again” about as frequently as printers think that 
they have it permanently laid. 

On large runs it is humanly impossible for any printer 
to estimate his requirements of paper down to the last 
quire. He must order the stock with sufficient leeway to 
provide for a reasonable percentage of sheets spoiled in 
make-ready and proving, and by such other casualties as 
may develop. The number of pieces actually delivered 


would otherwise be certain to fall short of your require- 
ments for the full order. 
_ It is, therefore, an accepted trade custom for the printer 
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Garford Motor Truck Used by the Megargee-Hare Paper Company, of Philadelphia. 


A letter from the company states: 


“We are making a great many 


more deliveries than we did before.” 


truck would find it difficult to give the service the customer 
desired, but with one it is easy to make an arrangement 
of this kind. 





THE INDUSTRIAL SOLDIER. 


You are forty-five and can’t “ go to the front.” 
can you do for America? 

You can uphold the country’s honor by word and act. 

You can serve your son, your brother, your comrade at 
the front by doing your work cheerfully and carefully. 

Preserve your health and your skill by adopting safe 
practices and avoiding accidents. An industrial soldier in 
the hospital can not fight his country’s battles. 

Set a good example in the plant and at your home. Be 
considerate and thoughtful of others. 

Remember, Safety First in the shop means efficiency at 
the front.— National Safety Council. 


What 





TIME TO REVIVE IT. 

Way back yonder it was customary for subscriptions to 
be paid in chickens, eggs, hams, wood, wool, apples, sweet 
potatoes, butter, or any other article raised on the farm. 
The plan worked all right in the days of long ago, and it 
looks like it is going to become popular with the rural press 
again. It is a good sign when a man wants his weekly paper 
bad enough to be willing to bring in a bag of sweet pota- 
toes, goobers, or other things with which to reimburse the 
editor.— Montgomery Journal. 


to issue a reasonable number of copies over and above the 
number specified in the order on all large runs and to bill 
these to the customer on a pro rata basis. Underruns are 
similarly permitted when due allowance is made in order- 
ing the stock. 

According to the most authentic estimates available, 
not less than ten per cent spoilage must be provided for 
on every little job of from one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty pieces of matter printed in one color, with an addi- 
tional five per cent for every additional color and another 
five per cent for binding. 

This ratio is gradually reduced as the quantity is in- 
creased, until it comes as low as two per cent for one-color 
work, with an additional two per cent each for extra colors 
and binding on runs of twenty-five thousand or more. 

The most frequent cause of disputes arising from over- 
runs and underruns is the use of special-sized sheets that 
must be made to order by the mill. Deviation of ten per 
cent from the quantity ordered is always permitted on 
work of this character, because the paper mill can not 
regulate the output of a single batch with absolute accu- 
racy in this particular. 

The buyer and the printer will serve their mutual inter- 
ests by adhering as closely as possible to standard sizes, 
as by so doing they can reduce the overrun and under- 
run to negligible proportions.— From “ Paragrafs,” house- 
organ of The Whitaker Paper Company. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Display and Commas. 


D. McD., Montreal, Canada, writes: ‘“ Your interesting 
comments on punctuation and its vagaries are no doubt 
appreciated by the profession, and, while not as yet a 
subscriber to your well-known medium, I take the liberty 
of asking your opinion regarding the following: In the 
attached display advertisement, the section occurs: 

OPENS 
TO-MORROW 


THURSDAY 
MAY 17TH 


In large-type advertisements of this class, it is seldom 
that much punctuation is necessary; but, presuming that 
the proofreader wanted to punctuate this section, would 
the following be correct: 
OPENS 

TO-MORROW, 

THURSDAY 

MAY 17TH. 
That is, showing a comma after the word to-morrow itis 
not after Thursday, mind you. I have had an argument 
over same with an operator, just for the sake of discus- 
sion, and I would like to have your views in the matter.” 

Answer.— This seems to me a very trivial matter for 
discussion or argument. I can not, in fact, imagine how 
any one can find anything in it to argue about. Our 
letter-writer would have given me a better opportunity 
to say something practically useful by telling the sub- 
stance of the argument. He need not have said anything 
about “taking the liberty of asking,” for it is the main 
object of this department to answer questions, and every- 
body is not only invited, but urged, to ask them. I will 
gladly give them my sincere attention, but can not promise 
satisfactory answers in all cases, since I am like all other 
human beings and have some strongly implanted mental 
peculiarities. Correspondents, however, will be much bet- 
ter satisfied by answers if they make clear the point or 
points chiefly queried. 

The question here asked is easily answered, as I see it. 
Such display lines are now seldom punctuated, but when 
they do have points the punctuation undoubtedly should 
be the same as that which the same wording would have 
in straight-ahead reading. No justification suggests itself 
to me for inclusion of one comma and omission of the 
other in the case under inquiry, except the feeble plea 
that no misreading is possible either way. It might occur 
in such a case that the space in one line would admit a 
comma and the other would not. Dealing with such lines, 
I should prefer to omit both commas rather than use only 
one. Even on so small a matter as this, however, men will 
disagree always. Notwithstanding the illogicality of omis- 
sion of the comma after the day-name in such dates, 
according to the prevailing view in America at least, such 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


omission is not uncommon in British print. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica has dates in as many different forms 
as possible. And it is not worth while to feel bothered 
about it. One thing that is worth while is the making of 
a sensible choice for one’s own use and reasonable preser- 
vation of that choice in practice. 


‘*Expert’’ Nonsense About Syllables. 


Proofreader, New York, asks: ‘“ How has it become 
so common among printers to divide words into cap-able, 
ignor-ance, barbar-ian, and many more like these? Can 
any one fail to know how these words are pronounced? 
Words are divided into syllables. How can any one think 
there is a syllable cap in ‘ capable,’ or nor in ‘ ignorance’? ” 

Answer.— These questions have long puzzled me, and 
I have asked many proofreaders to answer them, but have 
never obtained any kind of answer. Certainly no one can 
imagine that the first syllable of capable has the sound 
of cap, which would make cap-able right, but all know 
that its sound is like cay. That should be enough to enable 
everybody to know instantly the correct division. This is 
a thing of no material consequence, but is so essentially 
simple that no one should be able to get it wrong. But 
these little unimportant matters cause a great deal of 
trouble, and that is why they are worth attention. I have 
found what seems to be a clue to this aberrancy, and found 
it where it would naturally be least expected. The clue 
is slight, and its interest lies mainly in its source. Dr. 
Francis A. March was one of the most noted philologists 
of his day; he was consulting editor of the first edition 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, and abso- 
lute dictator in regard to syllabication and allied matters. 
The divisions in that dictionary were widely divergent 
from established practice, and often contrary to anything 
recognizable as system. Dr. March said in his treatise 
on sounds in the dictionary, page 2107: ‘“ The accented 
syllable attracts the adjacent consonants.” How many 
ordinary mortals can tell just what this means? I must 
admit personal utter inability, though I can make a pretty 
fair guess at what it may have been intended to mean, 
but does not say. What suggests this note is the fact 
that a recent writer about pronunciation calls Dr. March 
to task for not applying his rule to “barbarian” and 
other similar words, to none of which does the rule prop- 
erly apply. This late writer himself divided two or three 
of the words he cited in his note under “ barbarian ” 
according to his ruling there, and then gave to the other 
words in their places the other division! Probably the 
sayings I have cited will be read or heeded in the orig- 
inals by very few persons, but such nonsense from men 
known as “experts” is noteworthy as furnishing a clue 
to the same confusion among common people. When doc- 
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tors disagree, who shall decide? Moreover, what I have 
here said refers directly to but one item among the many 
that might be cited of “ expert ” nonsense about syllables. 
Many dictionary-makers are not practically systematic, 
but the current large dictionaries are the best guides we 
have. Neither of them indicates any of the divisions here 


mentioned. 
The Question-Mark. 


M. P. H., Fillmore, New York, writes: “I read the 
proof of an advertisement which came to me as follows: 
‘Will the parties who have our oil and gasolene cans 
kindly return the cans to us, as we must have them.’ I 
corrected it by changing the period to an interrogation- 
point. The editor and the operator contend that the period 
is the right point, but I do not admit it. Please help 
me out.” 

Answer.— The sentence is evidently a plain question, 
in form at least, and as such should undoubtedly have an 
interrogation-point at the end. Our correspondent does 
not need to be helped out grammatically, since he is right 
and the others are wrong as to this phase of the matter. 
Whether he can be helped by further argument against 
the opposite decision is doubtful. Many actual questions, 
as far as the wording is concerned, are intended as com- 
mands, and so understood, and it is this intention probably 
which leads to the truly erroneous use of the period — 
when such use is not mere carelessness, which is often the 
case. Probably no advocate of the period would be amen- 
able to persuasion against it. Therefore my advice is that 
a proofreader who wishes to make such things right should 
mark in an interrogation-point in such an instance, and 
afterward, if overruled by an editor, accept that misruling 
as right for that man’s work and leave it wrong hence- 
forth while he works for that editor. This need not change 
his own knowledge that the sentence is a question and 
should have the question-form. 

















TOLL AT THE BRIDGE. 
Photograph by Eugene J. Hall, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 









but slightly more effectual than the efforts 
continuously made toward simplified spell- 
ing. Yet, like the latter, it never has 
wholly ceased, however quiescent it may 
apparently become, and it is an open ques- 
ii tion whether we shall ever confine it within 
—— limits universally acceptable. We do not 
enjoy personal criticism of our language, however well 
meant; in fact, we naturally resent it, and it may well 
be doubted whether any man ever fully approved such 
action from a friend as that of James Russell Lowell 
toward William Dean Howells in making personal cor- 
rections of the latter’s use of the verbs will and shall. 
Howells mentions this in one of his books, though of course 
he merely mentions it. We are left to imagine the effect 
on the person criticized, and we can not imagine a pleas- 
ant one. But books are impersonal, therefore not subject 
to such objection. 

Books of verbal criticism are commonly liable to severe 
faultfinding, mainly because they always contain more or 
less of mere personal preferences expressed dogmatically 
as unquestionable truth. The burden of common objec- 
tion to such books has been largely that they ignore his- 
tory; which is itself an unjustifiable charge, for more 
reasons than one. One reason will suffice, however, and 
that is that nearly all such books are made to show present- 
day usage, and not as detailed histories. Thus, historically, 
“Tt is me” is said to be as correct as “It is I.” But the 
condemned books do not stop to show this history, con- 
tenting themselves with telling that “It is I” is gram- 
matically correct and “It is me” is incorrect. Moreover, 
the true history of the expression is simply that for a long 
time the ungrammatical form was universally used, but 
was as truly erroneous then as it is now. Many common 
errors could be as well justified if history were the only 
necessary basis. Error is a prominent element of history, 
and nothing is more common than error in recording his- 
tory. Again, much that has been decried as ignoring 
history is accurate statement of present fact, the result 
of thorough historical research, merely given without cum- 
bersome historical detail which would not really affect 
present fact. 

Errors in the use of language have always been com- 
mon, and probably always will be; but they are none the 
less reprehensible, and fortunately are largely amenable 
to correction. But we must remember some things that 
are inevitable no matter how strong are our personal prej- 
udices, and which are proof against all puristic and pedan- 
tic attack. Greenough and Kittredge’s “ Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech,” notwithstanding its failure to 
fulfil a rash promise made in its preface, should persuade 
everybody to abandon the habit of trying to enforce abso- 
lute compliance with ill-considered rules. Many locutions 
are classed as errors which are much better than anything 
that could be substituted for them. 

What has been said above does not deal with specific 
uses directly, nor do we intend to attempt anything like 
a list of common errors. Such a list would, no matter who 
made it, comprise various instances of word-use which 
many competent judges would not admit to be erroneous. 
Some misuses, however, may be considered, as examples 
of accomplishment, and also of seeming failure, of verbal 
criticism. 
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One of the earliest misuses of words — and it can be 
distinctly shown to be erroneous — was the speaking of 
convening a body of persons. The word convene means, 
etymologically, “come together.” We could not say in 
plain English that we “comed together” an assembly, 
but would have to say we called its members to convene, 
or to come together. Yet this gross blunder, first perpe- 
trated at least three centuries ago, is recognized as good 
English, recorded in all dictionaries as such, and can not 
be displaced. Nevertheless, we may without justifiable 
reproach use the better vocable “ convoke” in this sense, 
discriminating between calling and coming, even if we do 
allow others to use the faulty word without objection. 
They will use it anyway. 

Another parallel misuse has arisen much more recently 
and threatens to assume a like permanency. It is the use 
of comprise where compose should be used. In a news- 
paper of high standing, for instance, we were told of “ the 
houses that comprise the row ” and of “ the companies that 
comprise the regiment.” Properly, the collection comprises 
its elements, which compose or constitute the aggregation. 

The managing editor of a large work, on which the 
writer collaborated, told the writer he wished to avoid 
any use of the word partially where partly was meant. 
He was told that if he would write a clear rule as a guide 
the writer would apply it. He acknowledged that he could 
not, and the choice had to remain dubious. Sometimes 
these words are properly exactly the same in meaning, 
although often not so. 

The books on errors in English always used to in- 
clude a positive objection to the expression “ equanimity 
of mind.” One might almost as well speak of equal- 
mindedness of mind. This being readily perceivable and 
so convincing, the protest has become practically unneces- 
sary, and the tautological phrase now seldom, if ever, 
appears. Everybody seems to know that equanimity alone 
is sufficient. Here is a point of clear gain. 

One greatly perplexing trouble needs radical correction 
which it possibly never will get, though there is reason 
to hope that scholarly efforts toward a remedy will per- 
sist. This trouble is psychological. It consists in the ten- 
dency to misconceive personal notions as ultimate truths. 
And the practically unsolvable puzzle is unsolvable because 
every human being is more or less given to this failing. 
Grammarians and grammaticasters alike are affected by 
it. Every grammar-book ever written exemplifies it. But 
that is no reason why we should condemn all grammar- 
books, as some have done. 

Some time we may reach the happy state of sanity 
wherein those who do not know grammar well enough to 
dictate to the world will refrain from attempting dicta- 
tion. We hope at least to see the time when no one will 
indulge the impulse toward public “ correction ” without 
sufficient understanding. 

What is meant by that may be shown by example. 
When men are wise enough to be silent in public unless 
they can say something worth while, we shall not be told 
that some one thought “the old error of saying ‘had 
better’ and ‘had rather’ had been killed,” for it never 
was an error and does not seem likely to die. We shall 
not then have such foolishness as shown in insisting on 
“over his signature” instead of “under his signature ” 
take the widespread hold which this nonsense has. We 
have even seen it said in print that a certain book was 
printed “over the signature” of its author! Shall we 
never learn the fact that the position of the signature is 
not the determining factor in such cases? 

We need enlightenment on “ common errors.” 
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** WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES— THE LEGAL PHASE.”’ 
Endorsement of the underlying principle of workmen’s 
compensation laws, and constructive criticism of their prac- 
tical application, are the chief features of a report on 
“Workmen’s Compensation Acts in the United States — 
The Legal Phase,” issued by the National Industrial Con- 

ference Board, 15 Beacon street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The vital principle of workmen’s compensation is clearly 
set forth, namely, “ the substitution of a definite and cer- 
tain measure of relief for the former uncertainties of 
redress through litigation. Workmen’s compensation sup- 
plants the old system by which expensive and tedious liti- 
gation was necessary to prove who was at fault for each 
industrial accident; the new system provides a workable 
plan by which limited but certain wage payments are 
promptly made to injured employees, no matter who is at 
fault. The new method ignores the question of fault of 
any one except where it is clearly wilful, and classes indus- 
trial accidents as necessarily incidental to industrial activ- 
ity. Compensation acts thus aim to meet a public necessity, 
not to redress a private wrong. The report commends the 
new principle as in line with the best conceptions of equita- 
ble industrial relationships. 

Thirty-seven States and four Territories of the United 
States now have compensation laws, and a federal compen- 
sation act for civilian employees was adopted in September, 
1916. The compensation principle now applies to more than 
two-thirds of the wage-earners in the United States. 

The report contains information of value to every em- 
ployer of labor, as it is the employer who is primarily liable 
for the payment of compensation, except where he is either 
required or elects to pay a fixed premium into a state acci- 
dent fund. The workmen’s compensation principle is en- 
dorsed in the report, inconsistencies of the laws in various 
States are pointed out, and greater uniformity of legal and 
administrative provisions is urged. 

This report on the legal phase of workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts is to be followed by other reports on the medical, 
economic and administrative phases. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board is also conducting investigations of 
various other industrial problems, on which reports will be 
issued in due course. 

THE SOUL OF ADVERTISING. 

A flashing gem from the great Shakespearian treasure- 
house: “ Thou hast damnable iteration, and art indeed able 
to corrupt a saint.” Transfer the idea from the statecraft 
of King Henry IV. to the businesscraft of democracy. Put 
into modern colloquial language the resounding stage talk 
of a past age. 

“Thou hast damnable iteration.” In other words, “I 
will admit that at last you have made me sit up and take 
notice.” 

“And art indeed able to corrupt a saint.” In other 
words, “ You have won me over. Now to business.” 

Shakespeare touched there on the very soul of advertis- 
ing — iteration. 

It is not enough for the advertiser to say once and for 
all time what he has to say. He must keep on saying it, 
until he makes the idea become a living force with those 
he aims to reach. 

Keep at the clientéle you serve, or seek to serve. Re- 
member that that clientéle is progressing in ideas and 
changing in personnel all the time. Keep at it. Only 
by everlasting repetition can you fix the reliability and 
superiority of your firm or wares in the public’s mind. 
— Graphica. 


























News Room, University of Kansas Journalism Department. 


Here copy for the University Daily Kansan is written and edited preparatory to going to the composing-room. 

















A View of Mechanical Department, Kansas University Journalism Department. 


Every operation of the plant is on a cost and efficiency basis. Students are made familiar with the operation of a cost system. 
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STUDENTS IN JOURNALISM, KANSAS UNIVERSITY, 
RECEIVE COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING. 


BY J. C. CLARK. 


TOLD him the first thing he ought to do 
was to wash his windows and make them 
attractive.” 

“ Did he get mad? ” 

“No, he said he would wash them if I 
would show him how to fix up a window 
display. I am working on that now.” 

Just a bit of conversation between an 

instructor in advertising in the University of Kansas jour- 
nalism department and a student who had been assigned to 
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business side. Kansas is not one of them. If a school is 
in a large city it may devote itself to training reporters 
and editors; but if its territory is largely rural, the busi- 
ness side comes to the front. 

A young reporter who goes to a small-town paper hav- 
ing experience and training in printing, advertising and 
circulation methods under experienced men in a school of 
journalism, is likely to be worth something to his employer 
beyond the fifteen dollars a week he gets as a news-gatherer. 

Appreciating these conditions, the department of jour- 
nalism in the University of Kansas places much emphasis 
on the business side of newspaper training. 

Advertising courses take the student through the gen- 
eral advertising field and then into retail and mail-order 
advertising theory. He plans national campaigns and gets 











Composing-Room, University of Kansas Journalism Department. 


Students of journalism are familiarized with the operation of a composing-room and the equipment making up that part 
of a modern plant. 


study the sales problem of a small leather-goods dealer in 
Lawrence. The student had found that his advertising 
service to the dealer began with advice that he wash his 
windows. That was a discovery worth making by a begin- 
ner. Many successful advertising campaigns begin in some 
such humble way. It is a fair guess that the student who 
thus gets the idea of a real advertising service is making 
a practical beginning as an advertising man. 

“ A newspaper isn’t worth much to a community unless 
it pays its bills and it can’t pay its bills unless it is a busi- 
ness success, and it isn’t likely to be a business success 
unless the editor studies the business end.” 

That is the sort of preaching students in any journalism 
school are likely to hear from the editors brought in to 
address them. But there are a few schools of journalism 
in which a student has little or no opportunity to learn the 


up copy and then tackles the problem of some local store 
— perhaps with windows that need washing before the 
public is invited to look through them. Of course, he learns 
a lot of things he will not need to know the first year he 
is in the business, and there are plenty of things he will 
learn only by later experience, but he gets a running start; 
he learns the rules of the game; he knows the location of 
a lot of pitfalls; he knows where he is trying to arrive. 

Another busy student is the circulation manager of the 
daily. He has a new subscription scheme on foot that will 
bring in subscriptions from the parents of students. He 
dreams of a jump in circulation that shall demonstrate his 
great idea as a stroke of genius. It probably doesn’t, as 
a matter of fact, but he has a chance later on to figure out 
what was the matter with the idea, and then try again. 
If he knows something about psychology and economics and 
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sociology and kindred things, he can go at it with consid- 
erable intelligence. Otherwise he is likely to find himself 
in a blind alley. 

A class in the business management of small newspa- 
pers puts the student up against business problems. The 
University Daily Kansan, published by the students in the 
department of journalism, serves as a laboratory in this 
end as it does in reporting, copy reading and editorial 
writing. Their experience is extended to larger publica- 
tions, both newspapers and magazines. 


INLAND PRINTER 


Those interested in the philosophy of newspaper making 
have a chance to organize their ideas on that subject in the 
course in editorial problems and policies. Here the central 
interest is newspaper ethics. What makes an ideal news- 
paper? What are the common newspaper faults? What 
is the reason for their existence? How can they be elimi- 
nated? These and a hundred others are questions that no 
newspaper man can disregard. 

A course of somewhat similar tendencies is that in com- 
parative journalism, which centers in a study of great 














Pressroom, University of Kansas Journalisni Department. 


Running off the edition of the University Daily Kansan, the publication which offers budding journalists an opportunity 
for practical work. 


For a knowledge of the printing business the student 
goes to the well-equipped plant in the department of jour- 
nalism. He studies composing-machines and other printing 
equipment, helps operate the cost system for the plant, 
estimates on jobs sent in and checks these figures with the 
tracers when the jobs are billed, studies and criticizes 
the hour-costs and the conditions that determine them in 
the plant, plans a simplified cost system for smaller plants, 
takes a course in printing if he is not already a printer, 
and perhaps learns to operate a linotype. 

The six weeks’ course in linotype operation was an- 
nounced only a few months ago and several graduates 
have already been sent out. 

The student’s knowledge of the business side of publish- 
ing is rounded out by courses in the mechanics of printing 
and the art of printing. 

On the editorial side, the department offers courses deal- 
ing with the gathering and the writing of news, copy 
reading, editorial writing, the work of the newspaper 
executives and various questions of newspaper policy and 
ethics. 


newspaper personalities, partly by means of a close study 
of representative newspapers. 

: The history of American journalism offers special inter- 
est as a subject in which little research has been done. The 
story of the American newspaper has not yet been written, 
but even the raw material of that story is epic. 

Students whose ability to write may lead them finally 
into the field of the special article and the short story are 
provided with special instruction in the short-story course. 
This course considers the writing of the magazine article 
the first term and of the short story the second term. It 
involves also the critical reading of a great many articles 
and short stories. 

There are five instructors in the department. The 
chairman, or head, is a Kansas newspaper man, L. N. 
Flint, formerly editor of the Manhattan Nationalist. J. W. 
Evans was formerly on the staff of the New York Herald. 
S. O. Rice is a Kansas City Star man, formerly on the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. F. B. Thayer came to the department 
from the Springfield Republican, and W. B. Brown, who 
superintends the plant, teaches the courses in printing. 
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- BOOKBINDING. 
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By JoHN J. PLEGER, Author of ‘‘ Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches.” 
Copyright, 1917, by John J. Pleger. 


The author of ‘‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’”? Mr. John J. Pleger, has arranged to contribute to these pages an intimate and 
detailed description of the various processes of bookbinding. The intent is primarily to make printers better acquainted with the founda- 
tion principles of good bookbinding, and to that end a greater liberality of treatment will be attempted than is practical for text-book 


purposes. 


Inquiries of general interest regarding bookbinding will be answered and subjoined to these articles. 


Specific information, 


however, can be arranged for by addressing Mr. Pleger, care of The Inland Printer Company. 


Casing-in College Annuals. 


A Missouri binder writes: “In binding college annuals 
with heavy beveled boards, would you advise gluing cases 
to the back when casing-in, making a tight back, or would 
you advise making them loose as in the case of cloth books? 
We know that this class of binding is hard on the joint 
on account of the weight of the covers, and want to put the 
books up in the best style to give service.” 

Answer.— All large books such as college annuals should 
have heavy end-sheets with cloth joints which should be 
sewed to the outer sections of the book. The books should 
not be cased in tight back if there is any gold stamping on 
the back, as the constant opening of the book will crack the 
stamping. A tight-back book is recommended when it can 
be used without disfiguring the stamping. 


Rounding Cases to Fit the Backs of Books. 


A Florida binder writes: ‘“ What is the best method 
usually employed to round the backs of book cases after 
they are made and ready to be put on the books. Where 
the filler is glued in, the back usually dries out flat or 
curves outward, and to draw the cases on the books tightly 
they should conform to the curve of the backs. We suppose 
that the large binders have some sort of hot roller or other 
former, but our place is small and we do not have much 
casework to do.” 

Answer.— For rounding cases, all large edition shops 
have various sizes of steam pipes. The cover is brought 
together so that the outside covering material comes to- 
gether. It is held with both hands and the filler space 
between the boards is pressed against the hot steam pipe. 
The concave of the case should conform to the convex of 
the back. It is therefore important that the convex of the 
steam pipe correspond to the rounded book. 

In job shops where the necessity for such an arrange- 
ment is practically nil, a small cast-iron pipe can be laid 
between the jaws of the backing machine, the cover placed 
on the pipe and held with one board in each hand, and, with 
an alternating downward pull, the stiffness of the filler 
between the boards in the case is made pliable by the con- 
stant rubbing on the pipe. In making the case, care should 
be taken before cutting the filler to see that the grain runs 
the length of the board, as this will make the operation 
much easier than if the grain runs in the opposite direc- 
tion, and will produce a smooth back after the books are 
cased in. 

On thick books, where it is advisable to use a heavy 
filler in the case, and where the case is allowed to dry before 


casing-in, the filler should be moistened with a wet sponge. 
This will assist materially in making it limp when rubbing 
it on the pipe. 

The best results are obtained by inserting the book into 
the case immediately after the case is made. ' In that event, 
dryers should be placed on the end-leaves of the book to 
prevent the dampness of the turn-in from penetrating the 
leaves. This will shape the case perfectly to the back of 
the book. 


Breaking the Backs of Books Bound in Gangs. 


A Maryland binder writes: ‘“ We bind large quantities 
of check and receipt books which are bound in gangs of 
four or more to the sheet. In cutting the books apart, the 
bevel of the knife breaks the backs, renders the cut-off 
unsightly and pulls off the cloth. We have experimented 
with several kinds of glue, and have put the cloth backs on 
with paste, but the cloth still seems to pull away from the 
back. Can anything be done that we are not doing to 
remedy this? ” 

Answer.— When binding books in gangs, the sheets 
should be glued up with a flexible glue; this will provide a 
little “‘ give ” when the books are cut apart and the cloth 
back will not pull away as readily as is the case when the 
ordinary glue is used. A sharp knife is indispensable, and 
the books piled in the machine with the backs to the right 
so that the knife will cut against, instead of from, the back. 
In making up gang forms, a one-sixteenth-inch trim mar- 
gin should be provided for retrim to remove the bevel on 
the off-cut. 


Sticking End-Leaves to Imitation Leather. 


A Texas binder writes: ‘“‘ We have quite a few books 
which we bind in imitation leather, and we find that when 
the books are cased in, the end-leaves do not stick to the 
turned-in portion of the imitation leather. We have used 
the regular paste and also glue, but in either case the 
results are the same. We have seen books bound with the 
same material with better success than we have been able. 
to get. We will thank you for any suggestion which will 
tend to improve our methods.” 

Answer.— Nearly all imitation leathers have a some- 
what greasy or oily surface, to which paste or glue will 
not stick. It is obvious that remedying this condition is 
the only way by which the desired results may be obtained. 
A preparation of shellac and alcohol is frequently used 
and applied with a sponge to the turned-in portion of the- 
case. The alcohol cuts the grease and the shellac gives it: 
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body. This, of course, necessitates an additional operation 
which is not necessary on other binding material. The 
ordinary book varnish can also be used when reduced with 
alcohol and applied in the same way. 

Casing-in Bank Pass-Books. 

A Canadian printer writes: ‘“ We have recently added a 
bindery and are doing quite a large number of pass-books 
for banks. Our method is to hang the books in with glue 
and paste up the end-sheets. We have observed that after 
the final pressing, when the books are removed from the 
press, the leaves stick together, which we think is due to 
improper pasting of the end-leaves. This takes up quite 
a bit of the girls’ time and makes it costly, considering the 
margin of profit on the job. Our binder tells us that his 
methods are the same as employed elsewhere, but we are 
not satisfied, and are very anxious to find a remedy. We 
have experimented with gummed end-sheets, but find them 
impractical. We will thank you to give us the benefit of 
your experience and advise us as to the most expeditious 
method of handling this class of work.” 

Answer.— To case in bank pass-books in the regular 
way or as above described, and avoid getting paste on the 
edges of the leaves, either in pasting or in the pressing, 
is well nigh impossible. Care in pasting will tend to mini- 
mize the trouble, as will also care in pressing. Bank- 
specialty houses find that they can eliminate the hanging-in 
operation and much of the sticking of the leaves by past- 
ing the inside of the cases instead of the end-leaves. This 
seems to be the most practical as well as the most expedi- 
tious way of handling this class of work. 


Finishing Buckram. 
A Utah binder writes: “ Believing you to be the high- 


est authority on matters pertaining to the printing and 


binding craft, I am addressing this letter to you in the 
hope of getting some information about finishing. I have 
some hundreds of books to letter that are bound in buckram, 
and I have a difficult time trying to get the gold to stick. 
I have tried washing with paste before sizing, and have 
also tried washing with vinegar. The latter helps some, 
but, altogether, I find it a hard job. If you will please let 
me have some information on the matter it will be very 
much appreciated.” 

Answer.— Ordinarily, buckram requires no filler before 
sizing, and many stamping jobs have been executed with- 
out sizing, but, for hand finishing, because of the absence 
of the great, steady pressure, buckram must be prepared. 
The following sizes produce satisfactory results: Ander- 
son gilding size, Russian egg albumen, Albumoid, and 
shellac cut in grain alcohol. The directions for using the 
above sizes are printed on the packages, and if carefully 
adhered to will meet your requirements. The consistency 
of the size should be about like cream, and it should be 
applied evenly. In finishing individual buckram-bound 
books the best results are obtained when they are finished 
shortly after the cases have been made, and when warm, 
instead of using hot tools. Because of the war it is quite 
possible that adulterations have taken place in the coloring 
and coating material, but it is doubtful that it is suffi- 
ciently prevalent to produce a non-adhering buckram. 





CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 
He — Didn’t some idiot propose to you before our mar- 
riage? 
She — Certainly. 
He — Then you ought to have married him. 
She — I did. 
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COMMERCIAL ART. 

The earliest specimens of art of which we have any 
knowledge were those of the engraver. Crude engraving, 
it must be admitted, but a start in the right direction. 

Away back in the time of the cave dwellers some of 
these engravings were produced. They were cut into pieces 
of bone, evidently utilized as handles for weapons or tools 
of one character or another. 

The engraving on these bones represented beasts of the 
chase, like the mammoth and the stag.. Occasionally, man 
himself was pictured. The carving was done with a sharp 
piece of flint. 

This was before the days of civilization. It shows that 
from the earliest ages there was artistic temperament in 
humanity. 

It has been asked why the United States has no purely 
American artistic expression. It is claimed that even the 
sculptors and painters of this country who have attained 
eminence have done so with sculptures and paintings 
largely influenced by foreign color and feeling. 

This should not surprise any one who stops to consider 
how students of art and music hurry to the other side of 
the world to get the “ finishing touches ” on their education. 

Naturally it follows that the same atmosphere that sur- 
rounds their instruction should pervade their temperament 
and their work. 

Art that is ideal, art that is poetic, leans largely upon 
that which is mellowed by time for its inspiration. 

It was with the advent of that more robust form of art, 
that which is commercial, that America arrived. 

As a country we have not age — we are too youthful for 
the traditions which belong largely to obscurity. As a 
people, we are practical. When it was found that there 
existed a place for the portrayal of things as they are and 
as they are fancied — realism, if you please — then Ameri- 
can art was born. 

You can see it and recognize it in the advertising pages 
of magazines and newspapers and in the advertising litera- 
ture of all kinds that is now so plentiful. 

Commercial art would never have made its remark- 
able strides — advertising illustrations could never have 
mounted to the dignity of art—had it not been for the 
wonderful advances made in perfecting the appliances and 
skill of the engraver. 

The rudely carved bone of the cave dweller, while the 
precursor of to-day’s copper half-tone, is the illiterate 
parent of a highly cultured child. 

What the twentieth-century engraver can accomplish 
in the production of natural objects or drawings and pho- 
tographs is little short of marvelous. 

It is his skill that makes sales, that builds business, that 
turns the lifeless advertisement into an appealing, convinc- 
ing power. 

What you see is impressed upon you more forcibly than 
what you hear. You can read the account of a terrible acci- 
dent without a shudder. How different, if you gaze upon 
the victim. 

The habitués of a men’s club will hear the description 
of a beautiful girl with languid interest. But, let the girl 
walk in! 

Some deplore the prevalence of the moving picture, but 
none will deny its drawing power. 

So it is with commercial art — the illustrated advertise- 
ment. It pulls, it convinces, it makes sales. The picture 
is the life, the thrill, the force, of the advertisement. It 
glows like a light upon the story told in words and makes 
it real— From “ Behind the Screen,” house-organ of the 
Robert Rawsthorne Engraving Company, Pittsburgh. 
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A Basis for Estimating. 


Every printer to whom we have ever talked about the 
matter readily admitted that there should be some standard 
basis of estimating, but no two seemed to exactly agree as 
to what that standard should be. Many have objected to 
the price-lists published by the various Boards of Trade 
and Typothete because they gave selling prices; and others 
seemed to think that the question of location largely affected 
the price that should govern. 

Recent investigation of the published records of various 
cities has shown that there is very little difference between 
a large city and a small town in this respect. 

From Edward Corman, secretary of the recently formed 
organization in Chattanooga, Tennessee, we have received 
the advisory price-list he has compiled for stationery and 
cards, made up for the temporary use of his members. This 
is interesting because it is one of the few attempts to make 
price-lists in the face of rising markets; but the thing that 
we want to call particular attention to is the hour cost basis 
which appears on the last page. 

It is intended for the use of estimators, and he states 
that it is a cost list and does not contain any profit, which 
must be added after the estimate is made. As it comes 
very near what we believe are the correct figures, we print 
this page in full: 


ee I ir ia i iv ive ere weds se did eennowedenevace $1.40 
Job presses, 10 by 15 or smaller, per hour. ........cccccccccccseccce .80 
(Do not figure over 1,200 impressions.) 

Job presses, 12 by 18 and 13 by 19, per hour...........cccssccccces 1.00 
(Do not figure over 1,000 per hour.) 

DOD PORBER, Ee Why CO BP HOU.  o\6.5'5.oie deters inc wesasers wiececelenscisiea sieve orale 1.20 
(Do not figure over 800 per hour.) 

Pony cylinder, sheet 22 by 34 or less, per hour............e.eeeeee0e 1.50 
(Do not figure over 1,200 per hour.) 

Cylinder presses, up to 32 by 44 sheet, per hour...............+e005 2.00 
(Do not figure over 1,000 per hour.) 

Garle’ Hand Minnery WOLk, Her WOU sic au ies s:o.c:6 006.00 seiwraeewwewiereevs 40 

RMON SiR NTR OP OUT: 6. 5:4'16:5 0 :< 9. a0 901 6ie aicininiie cis Sinseiwinesarb/adiparecaia's -60 

Girls’ machine bindery work — punching, perforating, round-corner- 

ing, small folder, wire-stitcher (one operator)..............0.+ “75 

WATE a itener (hwo ONGrA One ss <61¢ 6:8: sieie:a oviciase laisse worn os eae 008i 1.20 

RE PN NCINNIN ova aig 6: 5 airs 0 Sis 0 nie (505) 615 a 6 are v5 aw ww ein eres ee a Oe ReE 1.20 

ROHAN PME INIG, “DOO GM JOU ccs: 6:5. 304.64 50:9 a6 04 a opsie sib eie bos lew 1.50 


Ink: Never less than 10 cents on an estimate. (Add 20 per cent to 
delivered cost.) 

Wrapping and delivering: Enough to cover all time, cases, boxes, pack- 
ing materials, carfare, drayage and other expenses. Usually amounts 
to 50 cents per 100 pounds, or a little more, on sizeable orders. 
Minimum for small orders, 20 cents; for wagon deliveries, 50 cents. 

In estimating stock and other materials add $1.00 per 100 pounds for 
freight and drayage, and 20 per cent for handling expenses to get 
net cost at Ohio River shipping points. This does not cover counting 
out and cutting. 

Do not forget to add the profit to these rates when figuring on extras for 
scheduled work as well as on complete estimates. 


There are numbers of printers who are not charging 
these prices, but there are also numbers of printers who do 
not know whether the prices they are getting contain any 
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profit or not. The above costs are really conservative 
under present conditions and we recommend all our readers 
who do not keep a cost system to use them as a temporary 
scale until they get the actual figures from their own shops. 

Of course, every printer should have a cost system and 
be able to see just how and why his own figures do not agree 
with these and find the place that needs correcting if they 
are considerably different. Do not take it for granted that 
your figures are right if they happen to be less than these, 
unless you are absolutely certain that your cost system 
contains no errors of omission, or no shifting of cost to 
wrong departments. 


War and the Printer. 


Now that the United States is in the war it is to be 
expected that she will prosecute it with the well-known 
Yankee courage, ingenuity and speed, and that this will 
make work for a large proportion of the workmen of the 
country besides the great number that will be taken for 
the direct fighting. Naturally, many of these young men 
are going to be taken out of the printing trade, and we, as 
employing printers, will have to find some way to replace 
them or provide new methods of getting along without them 
for a while. 

As the war will create a lot of business that will make 
the workers prosperous, there will be an increased demand 
for printing of all kinds as soon as the country gets over 
the first shock and adjusts itself to the new conditions. 
Every printer should endeavor to rearrange his plant on 
more efficient lines and see that his cost system is in good 
running order, giving him the real costs of each job and 
the true average at the end of the month. 

Those who do not have cost systems should install them 
immediately as the surest means of learning how much 
profit they are making and as a basis for economic improve- 
ment. 

In a recent address before the Ohio bankers, Edward N. 
Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, said: 
“The man who does not know his true costs is just the 
man who prices his goods foolishly, and thereby impairs 
the business of his sound competitors at the same time that 
he ruins his own. Out of the 60,000 corporations that 
report an annual income of $500 or over, half do not charge 
off a single cent for depreciation. They even go on paying 
taxes to the Government on inflated values and inflated 
earnings.” 

Are you in the class who know, or are you paying taxes 
on inflated values because you think it is too much trouble 
to find out? 

It is your patriotic duty to know just where you stand 
financially, and what you can depend upon doing physi- 
cally with your plant when the men on whom you are now 
depending are at the front fighting for the maintenance of 
the liberty that permits you to be in business. Do not defer 
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until too late and then pull a long face and talk of the 
searcity of labor and the high cost of production in a plant 
not economically equipped for the work you are trying to do. 


The Difference in Quality. 


A famous writer has said: “ Trifles make perfection, 
but perfection is no trifle.” He was not a printer, though 
he might well have been, for in no other business do trifles 
count for so much. 

This thought is called forth by a request from a printer 
to tell the difference between ordinary commercial booklet 
printing and the better grade of bookwork. When his atten- 
tion was called to the ancient usages regarding divisions, 
at the end of a page, or in successive lines, the requirements 
for even spacing not only in the line but through the para- 
graph, the carrying over of last lines and the starting of a 
paragraph at the foot of a page, he impatiently exclaimed, 
“ Those things are only foolish trifles.” 

It would be a good idea if it were possible to give the 
young men now learning the printing business some of the 
careful mechanical training in these trifles that make the 
perfect book that we oldsters had to master by precept and 
example, but mainly by correcting our errors of omission 
and commission. 

The great mechanical improvements in the printing 
business have had a tendency to foster a spirit of careless- 
ness in the details of composition that is to be greatly 
regretted. The gradual dropping of the rules of hand 
composition has not been an unmixed blessing even to the 
printer who is always talking volume, for the public, which 
often values things for their appearance, has refused to 
pay the price for the less perfect goods, and the printer is 
therefore compelled to lose more than he has saved by lack 
of attention to the details that make perfection. 

Of course, some of our books are now well set, and there 
are a few printers who will not be carried away with the 
craze for big production from the composing-machines at 
the cost of appearance, who still consider the page as a 
whole and insist upon the maintenance of even color by 
careful spacing, and of style by attention to divisions and 
runovers. But they are too few, and something ought to 
be done to revive good quality in composition. 


** Educate Your Customer.”’ 


This advice was given by a prominent and successful 
sales manager in addressing a gathering of salesmen who 
were studying to better themselves, and he emphasized it 
by saying that the education the customer gets from the 
people who sell him goods is one of the principal motives 
that influence him in buying from salesmen who contribute 
to that education. 

This seemed such a self-evident fact that we began to 
think of the kind of education the printers were giving 
their customers. There is the fellow who is everlastingly 
shouting about price and asking the privilege of making 
estimates; then there is the fellow who is eternally knock- 
ing his competitors; and the fellow who sends out samples 
in the shape of blotters, circulars, etc., that no prudent 
business man would ever buy. What kind of education 
are these giving their customers? 

One of the finest instances of the printer educating his 
customers is evidenced in the loose-leaf business. In a few 
years they have educated the majority of buyers of print- 
ing to use their method of keeping records, to buy their 
none-too-good printing, and have established a business 
the competition of which the printer feels and yet can not 
meet successfully without considerable expense for special 
equipment. 
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Then, there are the advertising writers and publicity 
experts who have educated their public to come to them 
for things they should be buying of the printer. These 
men have something to sell and have incidentally been 
selling the printer as well, and taking the profit. There 
is no doubt that they have increased the demand for print- 
ing, but why should not the printer do his own educating? 

Why the success of these people? They have kept per- 
sistently at it and have always held themselves before the 
buyer as desirable until the very repetition has made the 
public familiar with them. The natural result of this 
familiarity is business. The printer who desires to adver- 
tise must do so in a manner that will educate the public 
to a familiarity with his name and business, and this can 
only be done by frequent and pointed appeals to their mem- 
ory through samples of work, businesslike circulars and 
mailing-cards. These should feature the name and busi- 
ness rather than the decorative effects that may appeal to 
a few. 

Educate your public to know you by name, and then 
keep that name constantly before them by repeated appear- 
ance, particularly in connection with something that will 
not only be preserved for reference, but used often. 


The Charge for Holding Forms. 


If there is one thing in dealing with certain buyers of 
printing that is more annoying than any other, it is the 
way they will dispute the bill on the second edition of a 
job that they have requested the printer to keep standing 
for their benefit. 

They entirely lose sight of the fact that the type is the 
printer’s, and that having set it up and completed the 
first order they have done all the contract calls for and 
are entitled to distribute or melt that type as soon as they 
see fit, and that if they do delay thus disposing of it they 
do so as a favor to the customer. 

When such a customer disputes the bill he entirely loses 
sight of the fact that the printer is under no obligation to 
allow him any advantage on the second order, and that any 
rebate that he does give the buyer is in the nature of a gift, 
to which they have no title except as given by the printer’s 
generosity. 

This may be a new view-point to some of our readers, 
but it is absolutely correct. The printer may give a part 
of his profit in consideration of continued business, but he 
is not bound to do so either by law or custom. He has a 
perfect right to charge the full price each time the job is 
reprinted, and the buyer has no right to complain, for if 
he had taken it to another printer he would have had to 
pay for the resetting of the type. 

Just remember this the next time you have a dispute 
with a customer over the allowance for a job that has been 
kept standing at his request, and refer him to this article, 
which was called forth by a letter from a customer who 
thought the printer should not charge him as much as he 
did on a tabular job that he had requested to be held. 

It is always best to let the customer know in advance 
just what you will charge him for holding a job, and this 
should be about two-thirds the cost of original composition 
plus any alterations that may be required, provided the 
reorder is received within a reasonable time, say two or 
three months. In the case of jobs held speculatively by 
the printer on the chance of a reorder, there should be no 
allowance beyond about five per cent of the composition to 
clinch the order. 

Do not forget that every time you suggest to a cus- 
tomer that you will hold the job for him you are actually 
destroying business for some one, and that the total of such 











destruction now amounts to enough to seriously affect the 
total of the business, especially among the smaller houses, 
which are most given to this short-sighted policy. 


The Sources of Lost Time. 

A correspondent wants to know why we say that few 
printing-plants are able to run to a greater percentage of 
productive time in all departments than about seventy per 
cent, taking the entire year as the basis of calculation. It 
s admitted that some departments will exceed this and 
at times that all departments will be able to make a better 
howing; but in the ordinary plant there are so many 
causes for lost time that it seems almost a wonder that 
‘hey do so well. We will list just a few of those that easily 
come to mind: 
liadly prepared copy. ; 

Ineorrect or defective instructions on job-ticket. 

Injudicious selection of a popular letter that is short because of too much 
use. 

Hunting for sorts, because a certain letter is specified. 

licking sorts from live jobs and returning them. 

Changing bad letters caused by extra wear on short fonts of small type. 

Making corrections on press that should have been made on the stone. 

Waiting for cuts. 

Waiting for stock in the pressroom. 

Waiting for ink. 

Waiting for O. K. 

Hoiding press for sheets to dry before backing up on short runs. This is 
an evidence of bad judgment by some one in authority. 

Delay in getting started on cold mornings. 

Delay in getting rollers in condition and changing rollers on hot days. 

Accidental delays to press or motor. 

Folder delayed by sheets being sent into the bindery before drying. 

Trouble in bindery because of paper folded the wrong way of grain. 

Loss of time on the cutting-machine because of not having enough sharp 
knives to keep going. 

There are many others that you will recall and wonder 
why we did not think of them instead of those we listed, 
but, even then, you will not have them all. Our assistant 
says that he once saw a list of over a hundred, headed “ A 
hundred and one things that the printer does not get 
paid for.” 

During the approaching summer weather it will pay 
you to carefully look over your plant and see how many 
of these little thieves have been gnawing away at your 
profits. Then, set traps to catch and kill them at once. 

You know the old Scotch proverb, “ Mony a mickle maks 
amuckle.” In no place is this more true than in a printing- 
plant. 

Price Versus Profit. 

That many printers take the wrong view of this impor- 
tant contrast is seen from the following letter from a 
printer in the Middle West who has been reasonably suc- 
cessful in building up a nice business on quality of the 
work rather than on price, though he does seem to think 
that price has something to do with it: 

GENTLEMEN,— Your articles concerning cost systems greatly interest 
me. I believe a man should know his cost to intelligently figure the 
selling price, yet the thing that rather puzzles me is, what’s the use of 
knowing your cost if you are constantly being underbid? 

No one can possibly operate under more advantageous conditions 
than I do. Own my shop buildings, my equipment — three jobbers and 
a pony cylinder —all bought new, and a barrel of type and printing 
material, am myself one of the producers and get the maximum out- 
put through personal supervision of my three assistants. Have always 
one week to two weeks’ work ahead and have no sales cost. All my 
work comes to me on account of price, quality at the price, and my 
ability to edit, suggest, plan sales campaigns, etc. Yet with all these 
advantages I am frequently underbid. 

The point is this: that price is not set by a cost system but by 
market conditions, or rather the pace is set by the fellow who even- 
tually works himself out of a business. 

Our correspondent really answers his own question in 
the last paragraph. There are, all over the country, print- 
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ers who think that the market price governs everything 
in the sale of printing and deliberately cut under that 
price in the vain hope that they can obtain a sufficient 
bulk of business to secure a lower cost in their factories, 
forgetting that the present methods of producing printing 
preclude the getting of a much greater percentage of pro- 
duction in the various departments of the plant. 

There is only one way to create a satisfactory printing- 
business, and that is to secure the maximum output, find 
the real cost of that output, and sell it for more money 
than it costs, regardless of the price-cutter, always remem- 
bering that there are some kinds of work that you can 
produce better and at a lower cost than others; that there 
are other kinds which your competitor has an advantage 
in producing, and that while lower in price on your own 
specialty, neither of you are really price-cutters so long as 
you get a price that includes a fair profit. 

On the other hand, the printer who merely makes a low 
price to secure a job is a price-cutter even if he gets a 
price higher than another competitor is willing to take for 
the goods. 

That the price-cutter eventually works or cuts himself 
out of a business is true, but it is a long and painful oper- 
ation both for the victim and the trade, which also suffers 
with him. 

There are many printers like our correspondent who 
are willing to say “ What’s the use,” when they should be 
studying their costs and becoming absolutely certain that 
they are right and making prices in accord with their cost, 
and then endeavoring to get their competitors to do the 
same. It is useless to go to your competitor and tell him 
that he is selling too low without having the figures to 
prove it. He is not exactly a fool, even if he acts foolish, 
and knows that you are guessing just as much as he is, 
and feels that his guess is just as good as yours. Occa- 
sionally, when he has secured the job and made an unu- 
sually large loss, he may feel a doubt of his figuring, but 
that is only a fleeting moment, and the next time you under- 
bid him he does it again. 

The Standard cost system will give any printer a true 
account of the actual cost in his plant and show him where 
his costs are too high so that he may correct them; but 
because it is not automatic many printers have refused to 
install it, and because it shows up the bad management 
and wrong guesses others have tried it and refused to be 
convinced by its findings; while still others more wise 
have used it and been guided by it and made money because 
they did so. 

There is no system that will go into a man’s plant and 
take him by the neck and seat of the trousers and shake 
him into a state of mind that will make him see the advan- 
tage of right prices and codperation with his fellow print- 
ers to get the correct profit out of his business. There is 
only one way to secure this very desirable state of mind 
in the average owner of a printing-plant, and that is by 
education. This means two things: first, that some one 
must do the educating; second, that the party to be edu- 
cated must be approached in the right way and in the right 
spirit. It will not interest him to know that you are annoyed 
because he got a job at a cut price that you could have had 
at a higher price if he had stayed out of the competition 
or bid higher; but it will interest him to learn how he can 
get that job and make more money out of it; he is in busi- 
ness to get orders, though he may forget that the main 
reason for getting orders is the profit that is attached to 
the filling of orders. You can, however, reach him and get 
under the skin by letting him know and feel that you are 
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interested in the improving of prices and giving each 
printer a chance to make a good living out of the business 
— he as well as you. 

This is the whole thing in a nutshell. Starting with a 
wrong idea of his costs, the printer makes the mistake of 
supposing that the more business he has the greater his 
profits, and, not being acquainted with the law of diminish- 
ing returns, fails to see that there is a point where the 
tables turn and the more he gets the more he loses. In other 
words, the rule works both ways. 

Our correspondent and all other printers should take 
this one fact to heart and allow it to govern their methods 
of making prices: You are not so much wiser than the 
combined trade that you can go ahead and run things to 
suit yourself and make your costs more than a trifle less 
than the average, and therefore you must get the right 
price for your work if you are going to be more than a 
laborer, and a poorly paid one at that. You may think 
you have several advantages over the other fellow, but when 
you get down to brass tacks you will find that you buy labor 
and sell it, and that a large percentage is lost in the han- 
dling. Unless you sell your gross output for more than 
your gross cost, including the cost of selling, you lose. The 
more you guess the more likely you are to lose. 


Why the Small Shop Should Have a Cost System. 

Every month we receive a number of inquiries for esti- 
mates or for the checking of prices from the smaller print- 
ers, on which we are requested to figure at some ridic- 
ulous hour-cost because the printer making the inquiry 
believes that he is actually getting his work done at that 
figure. The facts are that there is very little difference in 
cost between the large and the small shop, or between the 
big city and the little town. It is only a difference of terms, 
and if all had cost systems they would soon realize this and 
make estimates and prices that would not only provide 
decent salaries now, but also something to lay away against 
that day when personal production will cease and they will 
become non-productive expense. 

The small printer should have a cost system because he 
needs to know just how much of his own services are sold 
to the customer and how much to building up the business. 
He needs to know just how much of the time he buys from 
his workmen is actually sold to the customers and how 
much is required for non-chargeable work and lost time. 
He should have a cost system as a means of ascertaining the 
details of his business and to relieve his brain of memory 
stunts, so that he may plan saleable jobs. He needs a cost 
system because it will give him a better standing with his 
bank, gain for him the confidence of his customers and 
prevent or settle disputes as to prices. 

The installation of a Standard cost system is the most 
profitable investment any printer, large or small, can pos- 
sibly make. It will show him the jobs on which he is making 
money and those which give the best profit. It will also 
show those jobs on which he made mistakes in estimating 
or in the planning of the work, causing losses, and enable 
him to drop them next time or get better prices. This fea- 
ture alone is worth more than the price of a cost system, 
even if it cost three times as much as it does. 

There is no plant so small that it does not need the cost 
system, and none too large to be taken care of by the prin- 
ciples of the Standard system. In the one-man shop it can 
be taken care of by a bright girl or boy such as must be 
employed to keep shop while the “boss” goes out. The 
monthly statement can be gotten out by the boss in an 
evening or on a Saturday afternoon. It reduces the amount 
of bookkeeping required, and it pays big dividends. 
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In view of the troublous times the world is now going 
through and the possibility of need for greater economy, 
we feel that every printer should start at once to install a 
cost system. And we think we are in a position to know, 
because for years we have been father confessor for many 
printers who did not know just where they stood or where 
they were going to get off. 


A Pointer on Advertising. 

A prominent advertiser recently said, in speaking of 
his success in producing business for some difficult arti 
cles, ‘“‘ Whenever I have an article to advertise, I want to 
find out something about it that distinguishes it from al! 
other articles, something that is in some way noticeable 
and unlike other similar things.” Here is a pointer for the 
printer who prepares his own advertising. There were 
never two printers who turned out exactly similar printing. 
Only the other day a prominent Philadelphia printer sai: 
that he “ could always tell whose work it was that he was 
asked to estimate upon because no two printers ever turne 
out exactly the same kind of work and he knew just what 
kind each of his competitors did.” 

If these two pointers are correct, and there is no reason 
to doubt that they are, the printer has only to find out the 
peculiarity of his work or his business methods to have a 
basis for the best kind of advertising — the kind that makes 
your prospect feel a real, live interest in your goods. 

As we write, there are before us several printers’ adver- 
tisements which have adopted this idea in part. One calls 
attention to the fact that his is the house of prompt deliv- 
ery, and another brings to the front that every job he turns 
out is printed from new type, while a third boasts of the 
excellence of his presswork on cuts. 

Perhaps the most popular method of advertising among 
printers is to adopt a striking name for the plant or to 
secure some catchy motto. Here are a few from this 
month’s mail: 

The House of Good Work. 

The House of Prompt Delivery. 
The Home of Good Printing. 
Prompt Printery. 

Printing That Profits. 

We Print, You Prosper. 
Makers of Printing That Pulls. 

There were probably others that we missed because we 
were not looking for them until our advertising friend sug- 
gested the idea at the beginning of this article. 

For fear some of our readers will go away with the idea 
that they are just ordinary and have nothing striking to 
advertise, we will close with another quotation from our 
advertising friend: “I believe that if you will only look 
close enough you can find facts of distinction in anything 
that is worth advertising at all.” Will you admit that your 
product is not worth advertising, or will you get busy and 
turn out some distinctive advertising that will bring busi- 
ness just suited to your plant? 


CHAMELEON INKS. 

Printer (politely to inkman) —I beg your pardon, but 
that blue ink I bought from you prints purple. 

Inkman — Well, you see, it’s this way: The ingredients 
used in the manufacture of ink and paper have not yet been 
brought to the proper degree of assimilation, but we are 
tickled to death with the progress that has been made. 
When we first began, our reds printed yellow, and our blues 
red; but now, as you say, our blues are printing purple, 
which is fifty degrees nearer blue than when they printed 
red.— British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
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DAVID AMES, THE FIRST PAPERMAKER OF THE 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY.* 


BY GEORGE H. HOLBROOK. 


fic] RINTERS are essentially interested in the 
“| papermaking industry from the historical 
and scientific standpoints as well as from 
the practical side. That being the case, the 
address of George B. Holbrook, one of the 
most prominent paper manufacturers in 
the Connecticut Valley, at the exercises inci- 
dent to the unveiling of a memorial tablet to 
David Ames, the first papermaker of that district famous 
for its paper industries, will be of interest to our readers. 
My. Holbrook’s address contains so much valuable infor- 
mation on the evolution of the art of making paper it is 
given here in its entirety as it was reported for the Paper 
Trade Journal. He spoke as follows: 

“To me has fallen the pleasant task of focusing your 
attention for a few minutes on some facts concerning the 
first papermaker in the Connecticut Valley and the art of 
papermaking in the early days. 

“ The age of papyrus and parchment, after a history of 
some thousands of years, came practically to an end during 
the sixteenth century. After this, hand-made paper was 
most successfully produced in Spain, followed by Holland, 
England, France and America. The first paper made in 
this country of which we have record was made in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1690 by a German papermaker in partnership with 
a master printer. 

“David Ames, whose memory we justly honor to-day, 
built better than he knew when he established the first suc- 
cessful paper mill in this part of New England. For, when 
we consider the enormous benefits that have come to the 
Connecticut Valley through the development of the great 
industry of papermaking, it certainly is a fitting thing to 
recognize the foresight and energy that led Ames to estab- 
lish and later, through his sons, to carry on for many years 
the manufacture and distribution of paper. 

“ The history of papermaking from the earliest times is 
a fascinating study, and the contemplation of the tremen- 
dous réle played by paper, and its allied art of printing, as 
a potential factor in the development of modern civilization 
is well worth while. We can not take the time, however, to 
trace in detail the origin and evolution of paper as we 
know it. 





Life of David Ames. 


“ David Ames was born in West Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, on February 2, 1760. His father was one of the first 
iron manufacturers of New England and was the proprietor 
of a successful nail and slitting mill. In early life, David 
Ames engaged at Bridgewater in the manufacture of shov- 
els and guns, and supplied the American army with these 
articles. During the Revolutionary War he held a commis- 
sion in the militia, and was occasionally called to service. 
In 1794, on account of his services and his knowledge of the 
manufacture of arms, he was appointed by President Wash- 
ington to establish and superintend a national armory at 
Springfield. The first musket was made at the new armory 
under his supervision in 1795, and the works turned out 
245 muskets the first year, about forty men being employed. 

“David Ames had married Rebecca, the daughter of 
Major Johnson, at Bridgewater in 1781, and they became 
the parents of nine children. His wife and two children 
accompanied him to Springfield — one, a daughter, Mary, 

* Address delivered at the unveiling of a memorial tablet to David 
Ames at Springfield, Massachusetts, May 18, 1917. 
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and the other a son, David, Jr. Two sons were born in 
Springfield at their home on the armory grounds — Galen 
Ames in 1796 and John Ames in 1800. 

“ David Ames recognized the advantages of making his 
permanent home in this community, and in 1802 he resigned 
his position with the Government in order to give all his 
time to building up the papermaking industry. 


Early Paper Mills. 


“ Springfield had attempted to have a paper mill during 
the time of the Revolution. Proprietors of the ironworks 
on Mill River conceived the idea and received from the town 
a grant of lands and privileges. For some reason, however, 
this grant was soon after rescinded and the mill was not 
built. But in 1786 Samuel Babcock owned a mill there, 
making news-paper. Another mill had also been established 


1760 DAVID AMES 1847 


AND: SONS 
RAMEY, AND JOHN, 


The David Ames Tablet. 


Presented to the Connecticut Valley Historical Society by Mrs. Oscar B. 
Ireland, great grand-daughter of David Ames. 


on Mill River prior to 1788, probably by Eleazer Wright, 
and it is believed that this is the mill that was purchased 
by David Ames in 1800. This mill was the regulation small 
affair, having two vats and two rag engines, each of 120 
pounds capacity. The machinery was mostly of wood, and 
power was derived from an undershot wheel. It is inter- 
esting to know something of the labor conditions of these 
early days. In a description of the Thomas mill, established 
near Worcester in 1794, similar in equipment to that of the 
mill purchased by David Ames, we read that the vats were 
usually run fifteen hours each day; that ten men and eleven 
girls were employed and that from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds of 
paper were turned out weekly. The skilled engineer, who 
managed the plant, received about $3 a week; vatman and 
coucher, or pressman, $3.50 each, without board; ordinary 
workmen and girls, 75 cents a week; boys, 60 cents a week 
each, with their board in addition. These were the wages 
that generally prevailed in all the mills at this time and 
later. During the first twenty years of the Ames mill the 
development of the manufacture was rapid and was charac- 
terized by the same energy and distinguished ability that 
has always been shown by the family originating at West 
Bridgewater and including in its membership such names 
as Oakes Ames, ex-Governor Oliver Ames and Frederick 
Ames. 

“ David Ames was a good citizen, as well as a good paper 
manufacturer. He was known as a man of sound judgment 
and great business activity, and was generally disposed to 
give both publicly and privately for the benefit and improve- 
ment of the town. One of his gifts was $600 to the fund 
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for the purchase of the land now Court square. He was 


evidently fond of music, as it is said he was the owner 
(1810) of the first piano brought into Springfield. 


The Ames Inventions. 


“ The eldest son, David, Jr., and the youngest son, John, 
were early associated with their father in his paper mill. 
While the first was a good papermaker, it is to the second 
son, John, that we owe the improvements that have changed 
the business from a hand-made to a machine-made process. 
John Ames received the first patent for a cylinder machine 
May 14, 1822 — ninety-five years ago last Monday. Other 
practical inventions of his were a trimming-knife, a pulp- 
dresser, a cutting-machine and a drying-machine; also cal- 
enders for finishing the paper. He originated the idea of 
running a continuous sheet of paper through the sizing 
instead of dipping each sheet, as had been the custom. In 
1828 the two sons bought the father’s interest and the firm 
became D. & J. Ames. Besides the original mill at Spring- 
field, the firm bought a mill at Suffield, Connecticut, one 
at Chicopee Falls and another at Northampton, formerly 
owned by the Clarks. The firm also built a twelve-engine 
mill at South Hadley Falls. At this time it has been esti- 
mated that the Ames family produced one-half of the paper 
used in the country, and it is generally conceded that to 
the genius of John Ames a greater share of credit is due 
for inventions improving the art than to any other man. 
The Springfield Republican, on January 21, 1832, speaking 
of the improvements at D. & J. Ames’ paper mill, remarks: 
‘If the improvements in the manufacture of paper and in 
the art of printing proceed as they have in the last ten 
years, we may expect to see a machine which will receive 
rags at one end and deliver the books all printed and bound 
at the other.’ 

“ The value of the product of the Ames mills at this time 
was said to be about $150,000 a year, and the number of 
reams produced to be about 39,000. The profits of later 
years were very large and encouraged the proprietors to 
invest in outside speculations, in Canadian lumber and in 
coal lands in Pennsylvania. They met disaster about this 
time, which caused their failure in 1857 — ten years after 
the death of David Ames, Sr. It is said that every one of 
their mills has since been destroyed by fire. But notwith- 
standing the failure of the firm of D. & J. Ames, the Ames 
family will always have a high place among the promoters 
of the paper industry for ability and enterprise and for the 
men they educated and gave to the industry, to carry it on, 
step by step, to greater importance. We may truthfully 
say that all the paper mills within a radius of fifteen miles 
from Springfield grew directly or indirectly from the pio- 
neer mill inaugurated by David Ames in 1800. 


Early Processes of Manufacture. 


“Tn the simple process of making paper by hand in the 
early days, rags, the principal material used, after being 
thoroughly cleaned and dusted were moistened and piled 
together in a damp place, where they were left to decay 
for twenty days or more. During this time the perishable 
portion, such as vegetable gluten, was fermented or decayed 
to such an extent that the rags could be boiled and washed 
and finally beaten to a smooth pulp by the use of mallets. 
In the early days, before the discovery of the use of chem- 
ical agents to remove the coloring matter from the rags, 
the shade of the paper was determined largely by the color 
of the rags used. When it was discovered that chemicals 
such as lime and chlorine would dissolve the coloring mat- 
ter from the tissue, clear white paper could be made, and 
one factor as to quality and cost was removed. 
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“When the fibers had been separated by this tedious 
process they were placed in a vat with a proper admixture 
of water to form a soft, slightly cohering mass of pulp. 
Then, for forming the pulp into sheets, the papermaker 
used a fine-wire screen — called the ‘ mold,’ oblong in shape 
and supported by a light frame underneath. Above this 
was placed a shallow frame known as the deckel, which 
was to control the size of the sheet. Dipping the mold into 
the mass of wet pulp, the operator filled it to the top of the 
deckel frame; then, as the water drained through the wire 
cloth, the operator moved the mold back and forth, giving 
a constant, even and gentle motion to the mass of pulp. 
(Here the wire used determined whether the sheet was to 
be wove, laid or watermarked.) When the pulp had been 
properly drained and matted together, it was passed on to 
the ‘ coucher,’ who turned the moist sheet upon a sheet of 
felt stretched on a board. Over this first layer of pulp was 
placed another sheet of felt, then another mold full of pulp, 
and so on until a pile was accumulated several quires in 
thickness. The layers were then heavily pressed, squeezing 
out the water, when the sheets of felt were removed and 
pressure applied the second time. The sheets of paper on 
being taken out were hung over poles to dry. After this 
the paper was ‘ sized’ by dipping in a solution made of hide 
clippings, then the sheets were pressed again and for a 
second time hung up to dry. If a smoother surface was 
required, it was obtained by passing the paper between 
metal rollers. Hand-made paper is still made to a limited 
extent in America and to a greater extent in England. Al! 
Bank of England notes are printed on hand-made paper, 
two notes to a sheet, so that three edges of every note are 
rough. 

“ Working under the old method, it took three men a 
day to mold, press and dry or finish 4,000 small sheets of 
paper, while the process from beginning to end required 
about three months. Contrast this with the modern meth- 
ods by which the tree in the forest is cut down and made 
into the great newspaper, ready for the reader, in twenty- 
four hours’ time. From the small beginning of paper- 
making by hand, the business has grown in volume and 
importance to its present position among the great indus- 
tries of America. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to mention the great develop- 
ment during the last seventy-five years in the process of 
making paper by machinery, as we, in this vicinity, are 
more or less familiar with it — the Dutch engine, the Four- 
drinier and cylinder machines, the calenders, ruling and 
plating machines, system of sizing, drying, etc., all of which 
are used to complete the paper ready for market. 


Papermakers of the Valley. 


“ Permit me to digress here for a moment to mention the 
names of some who were prominent followers and who prof- 
ited in the development of the paper industry by David 
Ames and his sons. 

“ Joseph Carew was one of the first men to engage in 
papermaking in the Connecticut Valley, near Holyoke. In 
1830 he had charge of the paper mill in South Hadley Falls, 
owned by Howard & Lathrop, competitors of the celebrated 
Ames. In 1848 he organized the Carew manufacturing 
company and built their mill at South Hadley Falls. He 
managed their business succesfully during the remainder 
of a long and honorable life. 

“ Joseph C. Parsons began the papermaking business in 
Holyoke with the Parsons Paper Company in 1850. Mr. 
Parsons was a practical papermaker, having had experi- 
ence first with D. & J. Ames and then with the Eagle Paper 
Company, of Suffield, Connecticut. He was a very capable 
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business manager and built up a profitable trade for his 
company. 

“ He produced the first paper used by the United States 
Government in the making of stamped envelopes. 

“ The second papermaking concern in Holyoke was the 
Holyoke Paper Company, whose mill was built in 1857. 
Orrick H. Greenleaf, an esteemed citizen of Springfield, was 
the controlling owner, and the results of his management 
were always satisfactory to his associate stockholders. He 
died in 1896. 

“The Whiting Paper Company was organized in Hol- 
yoke in 1864 by William Whiting. Mr. Whiting was first 
connected with the Holyoke paper company before organ- 
izing the corporation that bears his name. He built a sec- 
ond large mill in Holyoke in 1870 and soon thereafter 
acquired the mills of the Collins Manufacturing Company 
in North Wilbraham. 

“The production of these three mills in loft-dried 
writing-paper exceeded in volume that of any competitor 
then doing business in this country. 

“Others among the older manufacturers of paper in 
this valley deserving mention are Wells and John South- 
worth. These men owned and successfully managed the 
mill of the Southworth Company in Mittineague and the 
Hampshire Company in South Hadley Falls. 

“Chapin & Gould were proprietors of a mill in Russell 
and began the making of a high grade of writing-paper 
in 1861. 

“ Charles O. Chapin and Mr. Gould are remembered as 
much beloved and highly esteemed citizens of Springfield. 

“George L. Wright, who enjoyed the title of ‘mayor of 
Mittineague,’ organized the Agawam Paper Company in 
the early sixties. He was a producer of first-class writing- 
paper. 

“ Zenas Crane was the pioneer paper manufacturer in 
the Berkshires. He built the first mill in Dalton in 1801, 
and was superintendent and manager on a salary of $9 per 
week. His management was of a character that brought 
great prosperity to Dalton — the Crane paper always being 
of very superior quality. It is an honor to the name that 
for many years past the United States Government has 
awarded the contract for all the special paper used in 
making our greenbacks and banking currency and the gov- 
ernment bonds to the Messrs. Crane. 

“ Byron Weston, of Dalton, was a successful manufac- 
turer of the best grades of ledger account-book paper. This 
class of paper was largely controlled in this country for 
many years by the L. L. Brown Paper Company, of Adams. 
A number of the younger men who followed these pioneers 
have continued up to the present time as successful manu- 
facturers of the various grades of paper. We gladly give 
the preference, however, to all who paved the way to suc- 
cess for those that followed. 

“Some comparison between the production of paper a 
century ago and the present time may be of interest as 
pointing to the advantage that has come to our people in 
the use of paper for business purposes and, better still, in 
the facilities it has given us for accumulating knowledge. 
The census of 1810 shows a production of hand-made paper 
in sixteen of our States valued at $1,689,718. 


How the Wood Fiber Industry Developed. 

“Tt is said that the butterfly gave silk to the world, but 
to the wasp credit must be given for leading to the discov- 
ery that paper could be made from wood fiber. 

“One Gottfried Keller, a German papermaker, return- 
ing from his work one evening in 1840, accidentally stepped 


on something that attracted his attention. He stooped and 
picked up what proved to be an abandoned nest of a queen 
wasp. The crushed nest was soft and pliable, and yet tough 
in texture. Keller was puzzled, as this seemed to him a very 
paperlike substance. He experimented, using a grindstone 
and hot water to reduce spruce wood to a fiber condition, 
with the result that, adding only a small proportion of 
rag fiber, he produced paper that was pronounced very 
desirable for all printing purposes. Following this, the 
wood-fiber industry in Germany developed rapidly and 
spread to other countries. 

“The first paper made in this country of all wood fiber 
was produced in March, 1867 — and then was introduced 
the era of cheap and abundant news service, the multiplied 
supply of periodicals and books and the enormously in- 
creased numbers of the reading public. It is now a question 
whether the growth of pulpwood trees in our own and the 
Canadian forests is keeping up (plus what pulp we can 
import) with our increasing requirements, and if not, to 
what can we turn for a substitute material? 

“In recognizing this most satisfying growth and the 
fact that the paper industry has brought no little prosperity 
to the people of this beautiful Connecticut Valley, we do not 
forget that we owe much to the sagacity, energy and public 
spirit of the pioneer papermaker, David Ames.” 


JUST WAITING. 
Photograph by Eugene J. Hall, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Cartoon by A. B. Chapin. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 
advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Should the Public Pay for Public Advertising? 


Certainly it is one of the functions of a trade paper to 
work for a standardization of the processes and practices 
of the trade for which and to which it speaks, and that is 
my justification for making an effort right now to establish 
a more common understanding on the question of whether 
the public should pay for public advertising. I know that 
the question is a controversial one, but to me that is the 
very reason why we should discuss it and give it enough 
attention so that all will arrive at about the same answer. 

Just now, in addition to all of our old friends who have 
been supplying us with waste-basket fodder in the past, we 
have an entirely new crop in the army and navy, the regis- 
tration boards, the public-safety commissions, the Red 
Cross, the Treasury Department and the Federal Reserve 
banks, all of which are making most inordinate and unrea- 
sonable demands for space. Every department, university, 
commission, committee, association or individual having 
anything to do with experimentation or the promulgation of 
information relating to the production of food has been 
working overtime grinding out copy for the newspaper man. 
There is more of this matter offered than any newspaper 
can possibly use, and yet each interest, with inexcusable pro- 
vincialism, urges the publication of its own matter as the 
patriotic duty of the publisher. But, however this may be, 
the publishers themselves should have some fairly uniform 
practice, and either agree that public advertising should 
be published gratis, or that it should not be, and thus 
release for more profitable occupations the men now en- 
gaged in preparing and forwarding the copy that now goes 
to the waste-basket. 

I find much of wisdom for the answer to the question 
here propounded in a letter which was recently written to 
a public-safety commission by the head of a department of 
journalism, who, for a number of years, has been making a 
study of the problem of publicity through the country press. 
The circumstances were these: A public-safety commission 
desiring publicity invited a number of representative edi- 
tors to a conference, at which marked differences of opin- 
ion were evident. Some editors insisted that if publicity 
is a valuable commodity it should be paid for, while others 
voiced the directly opposite opinion and offered the com- 
mission anything it desired without price. Such divergence 
of opinion should not exist, and would not exist if the pro- 
fession had any settled standard; and, because I believe 
it points the way to the proper standard, I am quoting from 
the letter written to sum up the results of the conference 
by the professor of journalism before referred to. 

“ The commission,” he says, “ should condense to the last 
degree its news for the country press, and should get it 


to the papers in the form that will be most acceptable. 
Some want it in copy form and some in plate form, and a 
vastly freer use of it will be made if the preferences of 
the papers desiring plate are granted. With many papers, 
the time element in composition, as well as the expense, is 
a serious matter which the commission should take into 
consideration. 

“Tn the next place, when the commission has something 
that is not news which it wishes to bring strongly to the 
attention of the public, it should buy advertising space 
from the press. 

“Opposition to this idea was freely expressed, though 
it was also ably supported. The opposition came out of the 
generosity of the hearts of the editors, which was no less 
in the hearts of those who supported the idea than in the 
rest. There never was a more generous class of men in the 
world than the editors. But that generosity should not be 
imposed upon. Just as we believe in conscription to build 
an army, I believe we should call upon all of the citizens 
of the State to bear the burden of expense of a publicity 
campaign to get the State to do its full share in the war 
for peace and human freedom, and not place the whole bur- 
den upon a single group. Therefore, I believe the com- 
mission should pay for such advertising as may be wisely 
used. The time may come when the commission will have 
to call upon these men to give of their white space with- 
out money and without price. When it does come, and you 
tell them it has, they will give and not even ask the reason 
why. But that time has not come yet, just as the time has 
not come, as you said yesterday, when every able-bodied 
man should take up arms. 

“ Moreover, this plan of buying advertising space will 
be far more effective than that of depending upon the print- 
ing of publicity matter which goes in with scores of pub- 
licity items from other sources and has to compete with 
them in getting a place, possibly being trimmed and 
changed in order to win a place. 

“ Advertising, besides, as a supplement to news and 
editorial comment, has a distinct psychological value. In 
positive, vigorous advertising, points made in news and in 
editorials may be clinched; and a seed idea sown by display 
advertising may be nourished and fostered by news items, 
and brought to fruition by the editorial. 

“ Advertising helps, in short, and the commission should 
not be hampered in the use of such a powerful agency by 
feeling that it is imposing on the generosity of the editors, 
as would be the case if it asked the editors to give of their 
space without remuneration. 

“Tn brief, then, the whole thing should be upon a busi- 
ness basis. Patriotic sentiment will have freer play in a 
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business functioning normally and all of the publicity of 
the commission will be made far more effective.” 


The Generous Editors. 


This sane view should appeal to all practical men, but 
no progress can be made in having this view-point generally 
adopted until some editors restrain their overgenerous pro- 
pensities. At the conference referred to, the overgenerous 
editors blanketed the efforts of those who took a more prac- 
tical view, and such would probably be the case with any 
body of editors called together. The same thing happened 
recently in national affairs. 

The National Advertising Advisory Board submitted a 
plan for paid advertising to the Secretary of the Treasury 
under which the Government was to pay for all advertising 
space used, just as it pays for munitions, foods and other 
materials. The proposition was receiving favorable con- 
sideration when the action of the owner of a certain metro- 
politan daily introduced a discussion in Congress which 
resulted in a bill giving all departments of the Government 
the privilege of accepting donations of advertising space. 
Many telegrams were sent to Congressmen to kill the bill, 
but at the same time so many of the publishers offered to 
donate space that a campaign of paid publicity became an 
impossibility, for it would have been nothing more than 
embarrassing, under the circumstances. 

Thus we see that the overly generous publisher not only 
gives away that which is his own (which is his undoubted 
right), but also gives away that which is not his own and 
which he has no right to thus dispose of. He may, in the 
name of patriotism, render a service to the country and at 
the same time impose a burden upon many another pub- 
lisher who is essentially as patriotic as he. By giving away 
his own space he may deprive a hundred or a thousand other 
publishers of a legitimate and necessary source of revenue. 
For one publisher to give away space places the publisher 
who can not afford to give away his space in an unhappy 
light, and it is this consideration for the welfare of the 
craft as a whole that I am especially urging. 


No Place for Free Publicity Anyway. 


The effectiveness of the country paper as a publicity 
medium is being recognized as never before, but the numer- 
ous applicants for free space do not recognize that every 
inch of space in a properly conducted newspaper is taken 
up by one or the other of two things, advertising, which is 
its meat and drink, and local news, which is its breath of 
life. With the subscription and advertising rate, and the 
proportion of advertising and reading-matter, all properly 
balanced, there is no place for the hybrid of free publicity. 
It can not be classed as advertising, because it produces no 
revenue, and can not be classed as reading-matter because 
it is not what the subscriber pays his money for. If per- 
mitted to spread into the news columns, it will surely 
smother out the local news, insidiously and yet so surely. 
Now, this reasoning applies just as much to government 
publicity for crop and labor mobilization, for enlistment, 
for bond flotation, as for any other free publicity, but in 
order to have the logic of the situation realized, the news- 
paper men themselves must realize it. It is a serious propo- 
sition, and the publisher must not only realize it, but govern 
himself accordingly. 

Advertising is a commodity or a service, and when given 
without price should be recognized as a gift. When the 
bankers of the country gave their services in the flotation 
of the Liberty Loan, all recognized that they gave a real 
service and with wonder-wide eyes accorded them credit for 
their service. When the newspapers gave of their adver- 
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tising space, very few recognized the service, many readers 
doubtless growled at the curtailment of reading-matter, 
while many, many more thought the advertisements were 
run “ just to fill up.” The public needs to learn that papers 
are not “filled up,” and the best way to teach this to 
the public is to make every line of reading-matter pure 
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Clean first pages in country newspapers are about as rare as the 
proverbial ‘“‘day in June’’; but Florida is the land of ‘“ eternal sum- 
mer,” you know, so it’s taken for granted that Florida newspapers 
with clean first pages are not “ rare.” 


attention-compelling news, and require payment for that 
which is advertising, but which seeks to masquerade as 
news. 

I note that a recent full-page advertisement of a public 
charity carried a note in one corner that the space was pur- 
chased and donated to the purpose for which it was used by 
five business firms, their names being given. This strikes 
me as one of the sensible ways in which this problem may 
be solved. 

The Proposed Tax on Advertising. 

It is not the purpose of this department to discuss cur- 
rent legislative problems, but, because it fits into the pres- 
ent discussion, a word may be said on the proposed tax 
on advertising revenue. Personally, I believe that such a 
tax would be of great benefit, especially to the country 
publisher, for it would compel a detailed accounting of 
advertising receipts, would stabilize rates, and would dis- 
tinctly raise advertising to recognition as an article of 
commerce, and place the public in a position where it 
could not ask for the donation of that which the public 
itself looks upon to furnish a part of the public revenue. 
The tax itself would be passed along to the consumer, where 
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all good taxes are supposed to rest, and rates would be more 
generally raised to a more adequate level. But we could 
well afford to pay the tax ourselves for the benefits that 
would accrue from the proper recognition of advertising 
as a thing of value, and for that reason and the others out- 
lined, all newspapers, and especially country newspapers, 
should welcome the tax. 


‘*Have Lived Here Longest.”’ 

The Port Washington (N. Y.) Democrat is asking for 
the names of the ten oldest inhabitants of each township 
in its territory, and as soon as the names are secured will, 
if possible, get each to tell a story of the early days and 
publish a photograph of the subject. It should prove a 
most interesting local feature, and cinch the loyalty of a 
goodly number of readers. As a suggestion for other pub- 
lishers, it is worth consideration and adaptation. 


File with the Live Ones. 


The Minden (Neb.) Courier sends its rate card and a 
circular letter which it has been sending to advertising 
agencies. The circular calls attention to the rate card and 
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This is a poorly made-up page in an otherwise good paper. Why? 
Compare it with the pages from The Florida Advocate on the following 
page, and then ask yourself the reason “* why.” 


asks that it be filed with the “live ones,” and goes on to 
tell the agency of the desire of the publisher of the Courier 
to codperate in any way to make business relations of 
mutual benefit and profit. 

Cards and circulars of this kind are not immediately 
productive of business, and many publishers are likely to 
think that they are wasted effort. Such, however, is not 
the case. A paper gets its standing with the agencies from 
its rate card and the service which it promises to give and 


does give, and ultimately is selected as the medium to be 
used in a certain locality. Direct advertising to the agen- 
cies pays, just the same as every other kind of advertising, 
but results may sometimes be delayed from a variety of 
causes which the publisher should recognize. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Oakes Journal, Oakes, North Dakota.—A fine paper in every 
way, the only suggestion for improvement being the use of slightly 
larger news-headings, especially at the tops of some of the columns on 
the first page. 

J. HERBERT MCMILLAN, Gardena, California.— You are to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent appearance of The Lark, your small high-school 
weekly paper. If the students do the mechanical work, they show marked 
aptitude for the work of type-composition. 


HENRY W. Lass, Galesburg, Illinois.— The Knox Student is an excep- 
tionally good college paper, much above the average, we should say. 
Orderly make-up and clean presswork are predominant good features, 
but advertising composition is also of high order. 

GeorGE W. Roserts, Coalinga, California.— The first page of the 
Record is made up in a striking manner, and, considering the character 
of the news, is hardly too sensational. The condensed Cheltenham Bold, 
letter-spaced, does not make a very good heading for the paper. It is 
too weak and, as handled, lacks dignity. 

RALPH PRYNE, Clark, South Dakota.— Your first page (issue of March 
15) is a beauty. In fact, the paper is well made up throughout — and 
presswork also is good. Fewer styles of type in the advertisements and 
the consistent use of three-point or four-point rules for borders would 
improve the appearance of the paper, marred as it is by the use of many 
styles of both type and border. 

The Havelock Post, Havelock, Nebraska.— The Post is an excellent 
paper in every respect. It is admirably made up and the advertisements 
are as effectively displayed as we believe is possible with your present 
equipment of type. We admire advertisements with a large margin of 
white space between type and border all around, as on the Speier & Simon 
display in the issue of May 24. 

O. E. GAyYLorD, Denison, Iowa.— Menagh’s two advertisements are 
nicely arranged in a readable form and are effectively displayed. The 
utilization of white space and the restraint in display give it a refresh- 
ing distinction from those many advertisements which are overdisplayed 
and crowded with type larger than necessary. Slightly stronger display 
lines at the top of each advertisement would help a little, and, yet, since 
with the copy this would have been impossible in one line, we believe 
you did as well as was possible. You are right about the presswork being 
poor. 

Harry W. BRIGHT, Walker, Minnesota.— Your paper is well printed, 
ably edited and the first page is nicely made up. We regret we can not 
say the same regarding the make-up of the remaining pages. You, like 
the editor-manager of The Sioux Valley News, whose publication is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, seem to have a fondness for Royal 
Baking Powder, and we suggest that you refer to our remarks regarding 
his paper for faults in make-up apparent in your own. You should use 
plain rule, preferably four-point, for borders throughout instead of such 
a variety of highly decorative borders. 

DatLeEyY M. Hup.er, Indianapolis, Indiana.— The Spectator is well 
printed and the advertisements are satisfactorily displayed and arranged. 
They lose in appearance and effect, and mar the appearance of the paper 
as a whole, because such a large variety of type-faces was used in their 
composition. The many styles of borders also have an effect in making 
the paper appear rather unsatisfactory. Make-up of inside pages could 
be improved by grouping the advertisements from the lower right-hand 
corner in the approved pyramid style instead of placing them in the 
upper right-hand corner, or as sometimes scattered without order over 
the page. 

O. EUGENE Bootu, Cherokee, Iowa.— The make-up of the first page, 
issue of March 15, is not at all bad. As a suggestion for improvement, 
we would advise the use of the large headings at the tops of columns only, 
the adoption of a smaller but harmonious heading for use lower on the 
page, and the use of more such headings than three. The appearance of 
the page would be better if the top of the last column were occupied by a 
heading. This can not be done on a six-column paper with single-column 
headings, but the difficulty can be overcome by placing a double-column 
heading in the two center columns, with a single column heading in each 
of the outside columns, leaving the second and fifth columns with only 
reading-matter at the top. 

Osep M. GARRISON, Queen City, Missouri.— In the two-page spread for 
John Sloop you made a mistake in placing the main display in the center 
of the advertisement. Because of its great strength it would likely ham- 
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per the reader in his comprehension of the matter above. This heading 
and the smaller matter related to it should have been placed at the top 
and the display and matter relating to the piano offer below, where the 
main display now is. Most of the type-faces used are old and fanciful 
and detract somewhat, yes, considerable, from the general appearance 
of the display. You need modern type badly. Leaders should have been 
used to carry the eye from the last word of description of each item to 
the price for same, as the jump without them is too great to be nego- 
tiated with ease and satisfaction. 

GEoRGE M. GooLsEy, Wauchula, Florida.— So you're editor, foreman, 
pressman and linotype machinist? We thought there were no more 
“printers.” Well, you have made good at all, if one is permitted to 
judge from your paper, The Florida Advocate. Somewhat of an advertis- 
ing solicitor, too, we might be permitted to remark after examining sev- 
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of large fonts of one good series, which accounts for the use of so many 
styles in each advertisement, causing a displeasing and inharmonious 
effect. White space around advertisements should be more equally dis- 
tributed than as apportioned by you in some cases, where there is con- 
siderable at top and bottom with very little at sides, or vice versa. 
Review-Miner, Lovelock, Nevada.— The copies of your paper sent us 
are admirably printed, thanks to a good press, pressman and an excep- 
tionally good grade of print-paper. There are altogether too many 
“seare’’ headings on the first page, not only because they make the 
page bizarre and cheap-looking, but, more important still, because 
“‘seare”’ headings are placed over articles not important enough for 
such emphasis. The same fault is true throughout the paper — two lines 
of bold thirty-six point head-letter over stories of a commonplace char- 
acter two inches long. When the editor excites the reader too often with 
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Facing pages of The Florida Advocate, which illustrate the pleasing appearance which results when the pyramid style of make-up 
is followed. Note how the reading-matter is grouped at the top and left, where the reader naturally 
looks first when turning from page to page. 


eral issues of that exceptional ‘“‘ one-man” paper, which is a good one 
from every standpoint. We admire especially good advertisement com- 


position, clean presswork and orderly make-up. 


Kendrick Gazette, Kendrick, Idaho.— First-page make-up on the April 
20 issue of your paper is excellent — it is clean and orderly, and the head- 
ings are large enough, but not too large. Advertisements are ordinarily 
well displayed and arranged, but we note a tendency to fill in blank 
space with floral devices, which the compositor should overcome, for 
such ornamentation — prominent by reason of the surrounding white 
space — distracts the attention of the reader from the text-matter of the 
advertisements. A uniform style of border, consistently used through- 
out the paper, would add much to the pleasing appearance of the paper. 
Instead of placing a panel around a display line to make it longer, set 
it in larger type or leave off the rules — save time and make the display 
more effective at the one operation. 


J. H. Frost, Monroe City, Missouri.— The issue of the Democrat sent 
us is rather poorly printed, the main trouble being due, we believe, to 
hard rollers and over-soft ink. Real news-headings at the tops of alter- 
nate columns on the first page, over stories of real interest, would make 
the paper more satisfactory in appearance and more interesting as well. 
Your type is not good, being of antiquated design and unattractive as 
compared to the later products of the founders. We are sure, also, that 
your equipment is made up of short fonts of a variety of styles instead 


large headings they lose their effect and can not do justice to a real big 
story when it breaks. All display is no display; all emphasis, no empha- 
sis. Cutting up a page with single and double column headings with 
cut-off rules to set the stories off makes it difficult for the reader to fol- 
low the stories. Advertisements are ordinary. 

The Idaho Post, Moscow, Idaho.— While your paper is well printed 
and well filled with good news-matter, it is subject to improvement in 
several ways. A two-column heading in the center of the first page 
would obviate the use of two headings side by side, which is always 
more or less confusing. We admire the pyramid make-up of the inside 
pages, but would never place a two-column box heading any place but 
at the top of columns or immediately below an advertisement at the top 
of a column, where, of course, an advertisement should not be placed. 
A two-column boxed head looks just as bad in “island” position as an 
advertisement and cuts up the page just as surely. Most of the adver- 
tisements are well handled, but a tendency is shown in some to use 
larger type than is really necessary. Smaller type, with ample white 
space around, is more effective, more easily read and more pleasing by 
far than larger type crowded for breathing-room. The half-page adver- 
tisement on page five of your March 16 issue is weak, and the display 
points do not stand out because the unimportant lines are set in too 
large sizes of type. All display is no display, for when practically every- 
thing is emphasized there is no contrast, hence no emphasis. Contrast is 
the basis of all emphasis. 





THE 


Twin City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, North Carolina.— We are always 
glad to receive copies of your excellent paper. It is well printed, and the 
advertisements are effectively arranged and displayed. On some pages of 
several of the copies sent us the arrangement of advertisements is poor, 
being scattered over the page in such a way as to cut the reading-matter 
up into small and irregular groups, making it hard to follow. Grouping 
advertisements at the top of a page is poor make-up — the lower right- 
hand corner is where they belong. The advertisement for the Hudson 
Super-six automobile is interesting in its representation of a roadside 
billboard. Such arrangements of rulework are generally discouraged by 
us, especially for indiscriminate use. The line, “ This sign changes 
daily,’’ and the small sign on top of the larger one, bearing the words, 
“Sentinel Ad Service,’’ makes it more appropriate to the occasion — and, 
in a way, saves it. While most of the advertisements are well set, as 
stated, there is a tendency toward overcrowding, emphasized by the use 
of larger type and less white space than is desirable. The double-page 
spread, ‘‘ Clean Up, Paint Up,” in the April 30 issue, is a case in point. 
Had smaller type and fewer display lines been used, resulting naturally 
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and substance of the proposition is that a paper is not worth anything 
to advertisers if it is not popular with its readers. A reader is much 
more likely to read an advertisement with comprehension, and to the 
benefit of the advertiser, if he has been permitted to read the news- 
matter without irritation or interruption before he comes to the adver- 
tisement. He can not do that when he is forced to follow an item of 
news around the tortuous, snakelike course made by scattering advertise- 
ments helter-skelter over the pages. You need a series of nice light-face 
roman for text-matter of advertisements to obviate the use of such type 
as used in the Isaacson & Juel half-page in the issue aforementioned. 

The Havelock Post, Havelock, Nebraska.— While we discourage the 
use of too black news-headings in a newspaper, we are sure your paper 
would be more interesting in appearance, though not more pleasing, if 
slightly blacker head-letter were used. First-page make-up is admirable. 
In adopting the policy of a clean first page and the pyramid make-up in 
his paper, Editor Will C. Israel says editorially: 

“As a try-out The Post, this week, has adopted the policy of elimi- 
nating advertisements frem its first page and placing all ads in pyramid 
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many large illustrations, this advertisement could easily have been made an abomination. 


in a greater amount of white space, the advertisement would have been 
easier to read. It would have affected the readers more forcibly, and 
greater results would have been realized from it. With so many large 
display lines beckoning the reader, he does not know which way to turn, 
is irritated, frightened, and does not read; at least he does not read as 
he should — with comprehension. 

The Sioux Valley News, Canton, South Dakota.—In most respects 
your paper is good; it appears to be ably edited. Make-up is very poor 
on page two of your March 22 issue and we will take that page as an 
example to emphasize our point, although we do not imply that all pages 
are as poorly made up — for they are not. A publisher should not sell 
“island’’ position in his paper for any price that any advertiser or 
agency is likely to pay him. In the long run, giving Royal Baking Pow- 
der that position will undoubtedly cost you more than you will receive 
for it. This is true for several reasons. First, it makes a poor and dis- 
pleasing make-up of the page, and by appearing to be “ sloppily ’’ made 
up will influence some of your readers against the paper. It will go 
farther than that, however, for a choppy make-up makes it appear that 
there is less reading-matter than there really is, and more advertisements. 
Readers are quick to note such appearances, and it has been the experi- 
ence, based on actual happenings and advices from publishers over the 
country, that many people quit a paper when they reach the conclusion 
that ‘it is all ads.” Then, to make matters worse for the publishers, 
local advertisers are likely to want such a position, and, even though it 
is explained and extra price is charged for such positions, they doubt it. 
If not, they feel local merchants deserve the preference, as, of course, 
they do. The most successful and most popular big papers in the coun- 
try do not sell such positions under any circumstances. The whole sum 


form throughout the paper. It is an experiment which we believe our 
readers and our advertisers will like. 

‘““The custom has been in vogue for many years on every metropoli- 
tan newspaper and on many of the better class country newspapers to 
keep all advertising off their front pages. The pyramid system is of 
later origin, but it has worked out so well wherever tried that both 
advertisers and readers are in hearty accord with it. The Post trusts 
that its advertisers and readers will endorse its latest move, so that the 
system may become permanent. 

“* Every storekeeper is proud of his display windows and of the way his 
wares are shown on the shelves —every good storekeeper is, anyway. 
That is the way The Post feels about its first page. It is our display win- 
dow. Its attractiveness lends influence to its news articles and in just 
such proportion adds to its advertising value. At no time will the first 
page contain all the news, because it is the intention to get enough local 
happenings in type that every page will carry its share of the week’s 
events. By pyramiding the- ads, reading-matter will touch each ad, 
and the reader’s eye can not fail but be attracted toward it. Sometimes, 
perhaps, there may be an excess of advertising that will result in placing 
some of it on the first page—if the present plan is continued — but 
effort will be made to prevent that by printing extra pages. 

“The changes are sought to be brought about to keep the promise 
made when the subscription price of The Post was raised to $1.50 a 
year — that the increase would be used in giving to Havelock a better 
newspaper — one that is not surpassed in the State. That is the hope 
and ambition of the editor. Will you not help us attain that pinnacle? 
If you will, we'll do it.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER unqualifiedly endorses Mr. Israel's stand. 
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MANUFACTURING PHOTOENGRAVERS HOLD 
SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION. 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


Rid HURSDAY, Friday and Saturday, June 7, 

sq 8 and 9, were busy days for the photoen- 

&4 gravers who constitute the membership of 

e4 the International Association of Manufac- 

turing Photoengravers. To see a body of 

men, who are generally engrossed with the 

weighty problems incident to the conduct of 

a business as complicated as photoengrav- 

ing, take off their coats and settle down to a still harder 

grind was a source of inspiration. As was announced, the 

St. Louis convention was purely a business convention. The 

usual number of papers dealing with technical and theo- 

retical features of the business were conspicuous by their 

absence, the program consisting wholly of numbers pertain- 

ing to organization, trade ethics and customs, cost discus- 

sions, estimating classes and discussions of the Standard 
scale and the Standard estimating blank. 

That the photoengravers have made rapid progress in 
the work of the organization was shown by a brief review 
given by Lon Sanders at the banquet on Friday evening. 
In 1897 a meeting was held in the same hotel — the Plant- 
ers — with an attendance of thirty, this being the first 
meeting of the organization. This year 258 members and 


guests were present, both ladies and gentlemen, 190 being 
men who had direct business with the convention and who 
went to participate in the discussions and deliberations. 
The registration list showed that photoengraving estab- 
lishments to the number of 129, located in fifty-seven dif- 
ferent cities, were represented by one or more persons. 

' The keynote of the convention was “ Education, cost- 


firding and standardization.” Every action taken resulted 
from careful investigation, tabulation of records, deep 
analysis and full consideration. For some time prior to 
the opening day the international officers and committees 
were busy gathering and compiling records and statistics, 
and these were all presented to the convention in concise 
form and proved instructive and beneficial to all present. 

The International Cost Committee presented an exhaus- 
tive report showing comparative costs of materials and 
labor during the past four years, and also the cost of pro- 
duction of a large number of plates, both zinc and half-tone. 
This report received close attention and study, and the con- 
clusion was that a revision of the Standard scale was 
necessary. 

Following this report, Commissioner Louis Flader pre- 
sented a most interesting exhibit of statistics gathered 
from the different members of the organization, dealing 
with the various phases of the business, which also had a 
direct bearing on the cost of production. 

An exhibit of cost records presented by George H. Bene- 
dict also received the close attention of all present. This 
exhibit consisted of a number of charts compiled from fig- 
ures sent in by the members, showing average costs of 
producing plates, both zinc etchings and half-tones, in vary- 
ing sizes. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
all of the figures presented were compiled from actual cost- 
records. 

The discussions following the presentation of these 
reports resulted in the unanimous adoption of the Standard 
estimating blank, which covers every operation in the busi- 
ness, and also in the following change being made in the 
basis of the Standard scale, this change being necessary 
to cover the increased cost of production: 
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Initial charge, $2, plus 10 cents per 
15 cents per square 


For square-finished half-tones: 
square inch for all plates up to 40 square inches; 
inch for all plates over 40 square inches. 

For zine etchings: Initial charge, $1, plus 5 cents per square inch 
for all plates up to 40 square inches; 71 cents per square inch for all 
plates larger than 40 square inches. 

Outlining and vignetting, fifty per cent additional to square-finish 
half-tone price. 

Oval and circle half-tones, 25 cents additional to square-finish half- 
tone price. 


One feature of the convention that proved of great value, 
and the results of which will be beneficial to the entire 
industry, was the estimating classes conducted during an 


Members of the St. Louis Photoengravers’ Club who were Responsible 
for the Entertainment of the Convention 
at St. Louis, June 7, 8 and 9. 


entire day and evening. The plan followed in these classes 
was to show stereopticon views of the copy and specifica- 
tions of a given piece of work, every one in the audience 
being expected to figure the cost of production and the sell- 
ing price. After the figures were completed, a slide giving 
the actual cost and selling price was shown. It must be 
stated here that all of the specimens shown were actual jobs 
which have passed through various shops, and on which 
actual cost records had been kept. 

The reports of the various officers and committees pre- 
sented conclusive evidence of the fact that they have not 
been idle during the past year. These reports were pre- 
sented in printed form, copies being distributed to all. 

President E. C. Miller, in his report, summed up the 
work of the past year and recommended the formulation 
of some plan whereby more frequent meetings could be held. 





544 THE 
His idea was that the international association should 
organize into districts, each to be made up of local clubs 
which would hold meetings as often as they saw fit, and 
each district to elect a delegate who would meet with the 
Executive Committee of the international association once 
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Chart Showing the Comparative Average Cost of Square Half-Tones 
and Zinc Etchings. 


The figures along the top and bottom of the chart are the sizes in 


square inches. Figures on each side show cost in cents per square inch. 


a month. The meetings of the Executive Committee would 
be made a clearing house for the dissemination of cost 
methods, estimating, uniform rules for and agreements 
with employees, uniform credits and other matters gov- 
erning the business. The local delegates would gather the 
information in their own districts and would talk over mat- 
ters of common interest with those from other districts. 
The results would be reported back to the local bodies, and 
in this manner more effective work could be accomplished. 

This recommendation received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the convention. 

Regarding present conditions and the future of the in- 
dustry, President Miller stated: “ The immediate future is 
essentially a time for close codperation. Codperation can 
not be had without organization. We are extremely fortu- 
nate in having an organization already formed, and one 
that has been in existence for twenty years. Our interna- 
tional association does not depend upon promises of future 
accomplishments for its existence; it points with pride 
to its past performances as an evidence of virility and 
strength. We may congratulate ourselves on having had 
the foresight and wisdom to organize in times of peace, so 
that now, in time of war, we are ready to do our share in 
any contingency that may arise. 
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“We are confronting an entirely new condition. We 
will be asked to take our place in the new economic scheme 
of things caused by our country being plunged into the 
world’s war. This war was not of our making, and we did 
our very best as a nation to keep out of it; but, neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that we are in it and confronted by it, and 
by the gods we have got to see it through, and it behooves 
us as photoengravers, at this convention particularly, to 
get in line and assist our Government in every way possible 
to bring it to a successful termination. 

“Enlistments and conscription have come. We hope 
that, as far as members of the manufacturing photoen- 
gravers’ craft are concerned, it will be enlistments rather 
than conscription, as we would rather have it said that our 
boys went than to have it said they were sent. We must 
not put obstacles in the way of the National Govern- 
ment. . 

“We wan had a new phrase coined by the Federal Re- 
serve Board during the past year. I refer to the phrase, 
‘Substantial competition.’ Sometimes our members, in 
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common with some of our customers, get the impression 
that the sole duty of our international organization is to 
fix and regulate prices, and that always upward. On the 
contrary, the International does not and can not fix 
or regulate the price. What we can do, and what we are 
doing, is to gather cost records, establish uniformity in 
estimating and uniform rules and practices throughout the 
whole country, openly and above board teaching our mem- 
bers what it costs to deliver the service we render our cus- 
tomers, so that we can compete with one another honorably 
and without fear or favor. ‘Substantial competition,’ 
real competition, and not cut-throat, heart-rending, back- 
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breaking, ruinous competition, which is born only of 
ignorance.” 

The organization is exceptionally fortunate in having a 
commissioner who has a thorough understanding of all of 
the branches and details of the industry. Mr. Flader’s mas- 
terly report, covering ten and one-half pages, set forth in 
detail the work of the past year, existing conditions, and 
conditions likely to confront the photoengravers as the 
result of our entrance into the world struggle. 

The complete reports of all the officers and committees 
will be published in the organization’s bulletin, together 


STANDARD ESTIMATE FORM. 
Approved by the International Association of Larpmirengses 5 Photo-Engrave: 
Estimator, Take Notice —See that every operation involved int you are Reareee on is enum. 
erated, figured according to the Standard Seale and checked ae accuracy 
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which will make his third term in that office. Others elected 
were Adolph Schuetz, of New York, first vice-president; 
Charles A. Stinson, of Philadelphia, second vice-president. 
J. C. Bragdon, of Pittsburgh, was reélected secretary- 
treasurer. Executive Committee: E. W. Houser, Chicago, 
chairman; P. T. Blogg, Baltimore; F. W. Gage, Battle 
Creek; David Parkinson, Detroit; George Danz, St. Louis. 

The leading social event of the convention was the ban- 
quet held on Friday evening, at which about four hundred 
ladies and gentlemen were present. An enjoyable program, 
consisting of speeches and musical numbers, had been 


PLATE MAKING. 
In estimating the pice of Halftones, add one-quarter inch to the length, and width for bevel. On 
narrow plates longer t om the scale, figure the width as one-fourth of the length. Unmounted plates 
same price as mountec 
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attached to the original estimate form and filed, the duplicate estimate form to remain in a separate 
file and not to be removed from the offiee under any consideration. 


The Standard Estimate Form Adopted by the International Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers 
at the St. Louis Convention. 


with the complete proceedings of the convention, and a 
careful reading and study of these reports should prove of 
great benefit to all photoengravers. 

In addition to the reports and other business receiving 
the close attention and consideration of the convention, an 
illuminating address was delivered by John L. Corley, sec- 
retary of the National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 

“ Sidelights on Organization Work.” George A. Knapp, 
secretary of the National Leather and Shoe Finders’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke on “ The Value of Trade Organizations ”’; 
A. J. Newton on “ Technical Requirements for Profitable 
Photoengraving,” and Matthew Woll, president of the Inter- 
national Photoengravers’ Union, on “ Codperation Between 
Capital and Labor.” 

The membership also pledged itself to provide additional 
funds for further education along the lines of cost-finding 
and other matters pertaining to the business, as well as the 
standardization of the industry. It was also decided that 
the Executive Committee should meet with the Executive 
Committee of the International Photoengravers’ Union for 
the purpose of dealing properly and uniformly with such 
questions as may arise from war-time conditions. 

The election of officers resulted in E. C. Miller, of Chi- 
cago, being retained as president for the coming year, 
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arranged, and several features took place which were not 
on the printed program. These were the presentation of a 
handsome gold watch and chain to George H. Benedict, the 
“father of the Standard scale,” by E. C. Westman, on 
behalf of the Manufacturing Photoengravers’ Club of Chi- 
cago; the presentation of a handsome diamond-set Masonic 
ring to President E. C. Miller by A. W. Morley, Jr., on 
behalf of the delegates and visitors to the convention, in 
appreciation of his devotion, loyalty and service to the 
cause, and the presentation of a gold watch and chain to 
J. C. Bragdon by F. W. Gage, on behalf of the delegates, 
as a token of appreciation of his years of exceptional ser- 
vice as secretary-treasurer. 

For the ladies an exceptional program of entertainment 
was provided, and the St. Louis Ladies’ Committee took 
pains to see that time did not hang heavily while the men 
were engrossed with the affairs of business. 

In the words of Commissioner Flader, the convention 
can well be said to be a direct answer to those who have 
doubted the advisability of holding such a gathering at a 
time like the present. Proving not only the most represen- 
tative and the most interesting, it was also without question 
the most important in the history of the International Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Photoengravers. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE ADVERTISING 
CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS. 


BY H. H. 


MIHAT the slogan, “ Truth in Advertising,” 
adopted by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, is to remain a domi- 
| nant factor in the standards of practice 
of the organization, was emphasized to the 
greatest extent possible throughout the 
entire convention held in St. Louis during 
the past month. From start to finish it 
was also apparent that the forces of the advertising pro- 
fession are mobilized for the purpose of doing their part 
toward winning the terrible conflict into which our country 
has been forced, and toward “ making the world safe for 
democracy and civilization.” From the opening of the 
great inspirational mass meeting in the Quadrangle of 
Washington University on Sunday afternoon, June 3, to 
the closing address by Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, strong emphasis was placed upon the 
fact that we as a country are now at war and that we must 
win this war in order that “ Government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” It was no less apparent that every effort will be 
put forth toward keeping business going. 
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‘* The Spirit of the Convention.”’ 

This was exemplified in the opening address, “ The 
Spirit of the Convention,” by President Herbert S. Houston. 
“The spirit of this great convention is the spirit of our 
great democracy,” said Mr. Houston. “ Here in St. Louis, 
at the nation’s very heart, we assemble in a time of war to 
take counsel as to how we can best serve the nation. No 
purpose less patriotic would have justified our coming 
together, at much expense of time and money, in these days 
of stress. As a summer’s holiday, this meeting would have 
been in effect an act of disloyalty. And these are times in 
which issues so momentous are joined that the one watch- 
word of thought and act must be loyalty, unstinted, undi- 
vided, complete loyalty. 

“It is that loyalty, eager to serve, willing to suffer, 
yes, even to the last great sacrifice, which I know in your 
name I can offer this June morning to that strong, far- 
seeing, courageous leader of the nation, the President of 
the United States. 

“ Advertising has gone farther and done more as an 
effective force in distribution here in America than any- 
where else, because it is of the very spirit of America, an 
integral part of the American ideal. Advertising is a child 
of the printing-press, which brought democracy to the 
world. In retail trade, in general trade, in international 
trade, advertising is bringing, and always will bring, de- 
mocracy to business. In bringing democracy into 
business, advertising is a sure and unfettered force that 
works for freedom. 

“ Now, if we are to serve and at the same time continue 
to grow in a democratic and competitive world, we must 
serve with the utmost efficiency. To-day the business world 
challenges advertising as to the character and cost of its 
service. 

“Tf advertising is unable to meet that challenge, head 
on and without evasion, it can not hold its place and grow 
— indeed, in the long sweep of progress, it can not survive. 
Unless advertising can justify itself as the most efficient 
and economical force in distribution, it will be supplanted 
by some other force. In a ‘ world made safe for democ- 
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racy,’ to use the President’s great phrase — and the world 
is going to be made safe for democracy — only those forces 
will survive which can meet the test of free competition 
and establish their superiority. . . . 

“While we naturally and properly hold a brief for 
advertising, let it be said with emphasis that we do not 
hold a brief for the present perfection of advertising. We 
realize its shortcomings and for years we have steadily and 
surely been correcting them. Indeed, this organization 
came into existence not to glorify advertising, but to de- 
velop and standardize and purify it. And to our credit, 
be it said, we have done this from within, on our own ini- 
tiative — honest advertising laws on the statute books of 
thirty-five States, sane and courageous work to make these 
laws living forces in business, a wide educational propa- 
ganda, thoroughgoing research work — it is impossible to 
even give a hurried catalogue of our activities in behalf 
of more efficient advertising. But they all express the spirit 
of the organization and the spirit of this convention. 


Message from President Wilson. 


Prominent in the printed program was the message of 
President Wilson: ‘“ May I not congratulate the Associated 
Advertising Clubs upon their purpose to assist in mobiliz- 
ing the best thought and promoting greater activity in all 
lines of business in these times of stress and exigency? 
It would be of the greatest benefit if the convention could 
be employed to steady business and clear the air of doubts 
and misgivings in order to make for greater unity of pur- 
pose in winning the great war for democracy and civi- 
lization.” 


Business Men to Play Important Part in Winning War. 


The keynote of a stirring patriotic address by United 
States Senator Hiram W. Johnson was that business men 
will be called upon to play a vitally important part in 
winning victory. “ Industry, commerce and business,” said 
the senator, “ are the life of a nation, and make the nation 
prosperous and powerful. You make commerce and busi- 
ness prosperous and powerful, and you have become an 
integral and important part of our business world, and, 
indeed, of our social economy. Of our young men 
we are demanding the supreme sacrifice. The business 
interests of the nation must bear their burden. Business 
must pursue its even tenor, follow its usual course, una- 
fraid, just as our lads, unafraid, go to the flaming line of 
steel in France. While our boys shed their blood without 
hope of gain, great profits must not be made out of this 
war. Speculation in what may be essential can not be 
permitted. Legitimate business, of course, shall flow on 
without interference, except when essential to contribute 
to the general welfare.” 

“ What service can you render? ” was the question asked 
by Hon. Frederick D. Gardner, Governor of Missouri, in 
his address of welcome. “ Closed shops do not pay incomes,” 
continued the governor. “ Paupers and bankrupts do not 
leave inheritances to their families. Silent factories will 
not pay excess profits. You may not have a son to give. 
You may not go yourselves. But you have your opportuni- 
ties. You must be the everlasting stimulus to busi- 
ness that the steady unbroken flow of gold toward Wash- 
ington may be continued, and humanity win the victory. 
By so doing, you will not only write advertisements — you 
will write history.” 

“You have a big opportunity to-day to demonstrate to 
the world what enlightened publicity can do to further a 
great cause — the cause of freedom and democracy,” said 
Louis W. Hill, of St. Paul, president of the Great Northern 
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Railway Company. Unable to be present in person to 
deliver his address on “ The Relation of Publicity and Ad- 
vertising to National Prosperity,” Mr. Hill sent a repre- 
sentative to read it to the convention. 

“Turn the power of organized publicity loose on the 
problem of floating our great war-loan bonds, of organizing 
our war machine, of increasing the production of agricul- 
tural and manufactured products,” continued Mr. Hill. 
“Do it, and the cause of democracy is safe and trium- 
phant. 

“Tn ‘business as usual ’— only more so — lies the wel- 
fare of the nation. What the country needs is not only 
people who will get down on their knees and pray for their 
native land, if necessary, but people who will get up on 
their feet and work and fight for it. I am for optimism. 
I am for optimists. And you advertising men of the world 
are our truest business optimists. It is you who to a large 
extent have kept the flag flying for ‘ business as usual.’ 

“ And to the newspapers of America, the leaders, the 
best representatives of the press— daily, weekly and 
monthly — we owe a debt for the good work they are doing, 
not in the suppression, but in the stimulation, of legitimate 
business. 

“ Economic, efficient merchandising and marketing — 
distribution methods — are vitally necessary at this time. 
Advertising activity to-day has a double duty. And I hope 
one result of this convention will be the acceptance of a 
double duty representing the advertisers and the advertis- 
ing men of the country. 

“Personally, I believe in advertising — first, last and 
all the time. This is no statement founded on exterior 
observation. We have felt the results of advertising in 
colonization work — in building up farms, trading centers, 
cities in the great new country through which our railroads 
run. We have absolutely demonstrated what the applica- 
tion of advertising to a certain definite territory will do. 
We have taken the surplus population of the East to the 
vacant lands of the West. 

“Without disparaging the commercial spirit of other 
lands, I can truthfully say that the idea of real advertising 
was born in our country. In America it has developed its 
greatest efficiency. Here it is meant to do things, and does 
things. So, as advertisers, as advertising men, let us show 
the world that our belief in the convention’s object is not 
skin deep, but that it goes through to the bone. . . .” 

And so on throughout the entire convention, the impor- 
tance of advertising as an economic factor in the conduct 
of business, both of the nation at large and of private 
enterprises, was emphasized; and so was met the challenge, 
as was so well expressed by President Houston — the chal- 
lenge as to the place and cost of advertising — with courage 
and confidence, and with the answering challenge, “ Adver- 
tising lowers the cost of distribution.” 


Co-operation with the Advertiser. 

“Tf the advertiser is to develop a maximum of returns 
from his newspaper advertising, he must receive codpera- 
tive service in its highest form from the newspaper,” W. J. 
Merrill, of The Chicago Tribune, told the Newspaper De- 
partment at its meeting on Monday afternoon. 

“ Personally, I do not believe that the service rendered 
by any publisher should be extended with the feeling that 
it is something advertisers demand, or that the publisher 
has been forced to give,” said Mr. Merrill. “ Theoretically, 
a publisher has carried out to completion his share of the 
bargain when he has furnished advertising space in a paper 
that has a good, clean circulation at a price commensurate 
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with the number of its readers. Therefore, service, as it 
is understood to-day in connection with newspapers, is not 
an additional quantity that the publisher must throw in 
for good measure. 

“Newspaper publishers have too long failed to grasp 
the situation. Other advertising media have noted the in- 
clination on the part of manufacturers and their adver- 
tising agents to eliminate the hot air and blue sky that has 
heretofore been used in connection with the selling of adver- 
tising space. 

“ As I see it, it is simply up to newspaper publishers to 
determine whether or not they want to carry national 
advertising. If they do, then I believe it is high time that 
they were adopting and putting into force good, sound, 
businesslike methods. 

“On the one hand, you have a manufacturer who is 
anxious to find new outlets for his product. On the other, 
a publisher who has a market to offer and a practical 
method of capturing it. 

“ Surely, here is common ground on which the two inter- 
ested parties can meet, and it should not be a difficult thing 
for them to get together for mutual satisfaction with a ser- 
vice department available, operated on a plan similar to the 
one given above.” 


Trade-Paper Advertising. 


“* Advertising Which Lowers the Cost of Advertising’ 
is that which most accurately reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer,” said C. A. Tupper, of the International Trade 
Press, speaking on that subject before the Business Press 
Department. “In advertising a device to economize in the 
production of leather,” continued Mr. Tupper, “ the adver- 
tisements obviously should be placed in mediums to reach 
the executive officials of tanneries, and similarly with any 
device. The advertising should go straight to those who 
should be chiefly interested in buying it. Advertisement 
readers read for facts. The more specific these facts, and 
the more closely identified they are with the reader’s needs, 
the more productive will be the advertising, and its extent 
will need to be proportionately less.” 

W. M. Smith, of P. Centemeri & Co., New York city, 
also addressing the Business Press Department, said: “ So 
far as trade-paper advertising as a paying investment is 
concerned, I want to say I honestly believe it is the great- 
est stimulant we can have if one is heart and soul inter- 
ested in the upbuilding of a successful business. 

“Tt makes the roadman more than an order-taker, and 
unconsciously he, as a salesman, feels a greater pride in his 
work so he, too, can honestly say, ‘ Trade-paper advertising 
does pay ’"— for it has paid him. 

“ Trade-paper advertising has been the means of giving 
us an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the trade 
that understands and appreciates good merchandise, rec- 
ognizes its cost of production and also recognizes that we, 
as manufacturers, have to live on the fruits of our labor.” 


Color in Advertising. 


“ Advertising becomes most conspicuous when printed 
in colors, and those who advertise in foreign countries must 
provide separate color-schemes for each country,” was the 
statement of Edward S. Babcox, advertising manager of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, to 
the lithographers’ department. 

“ People like color,” he said. ‘ Some people like it more 
than others. Oriental people like bright, brilliant colors 
because those are the colors they see in nature in their 
parts of the world. They have really been brought up on 
highly colored views. In our export advertising in the 
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tropics we use highly colored copy, and I find that it 
attracts very favorably and does superior work for our 
sales forces in those countries. 

“Tn other parts of the world different color-schemes are 
advisable, and, to get back home to the United States, we 
find that the majority of the people in our temperate zones 
prefer temperate colors. You see it all about you. 

“ Automobile owners, as a class, prefer quiet, conserva- 
tive elegance. As a rule, they do not like flashy, gaudy 
things, either in their cars or their tires — or in the adver- 
tising of these things. They like richness with conserva- 
tism.” 

To give but a brief résumé of the many excellent and 
stirring addresses, and also of the various discussions which 
formed an important part of the convention, would require 
far more space than we have at our disposal. The com- 
plete proceedings were recorded, and, again quoting Presi- 
dent Houston, “in order to make our discussion of perma- 
nent value and service both to ourselves and the whole 
world of business, we are going to put it into a book. By 
this means the message and value of the convention will 
be borne to every part of the world, and this will bear elo- 
quent witness to the serious way in which we are consid- 
ering the whole convention and its relation to the nation 
and to business in this time of war.” 

Probably the only criticism that could be made of the 
convention is that there was so much going on all of the 
time, one was at a loss as to just how to divide his time so 
as not to miss any of the good things. Besides the general 
and joint open sessions each morning and afternoon, there 
were from eight to twenty-five departmental sessions and 
conferences each afternoon, each devoted to some particular 
phase of the advertising business. Of these sessions, prob- 
ably the one bearing most directly on the industries to 
which this journal is specifically devoted was the Graphic 
Arts Association Department, which met from two to five 
o’clock on Monday and Wednesday afternoons. 


Graphic Arts Association Department. 


The general trend of the discussions at these two ses- 
sions was along the lines of creative selling as a means of 
building up the industry so that it may attain the position 
which its importance in the business world demands. This 
was emphasized in the two addresses on Monday afternoon, 
the first by H. A. Gatchell, of Gatchell & Manning, Phila- 
delphia, on “ What the Graphic Arts Department Can Do 
to Help the Photoengravers”; the second by Joseph A. 
Borden, secretary of the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America, on “ The Work of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation in the Interests of the Advertiser.” Inasmuch as 
Mr. Borden’s address sets forth the particulars of the three- 
year campaign, the results of which will, without question, 
be of untold benefit to each and every branch and individual 
connected with the allied industries, it is reproduced in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

“ Fine engravings can not be bought by the square foot,” 
was the statement made by Mr. Gatchel. He urged that it 
was time for engravers to prove that they have the imag- 
ination to conceive result-producing work and the ability 
to put it into the best form for economical and effective busi- 
ness use. “It is time,” he said, “ that the photoengraver 
should show by the quality of his product and the efficiency 
of his business methods that photoengravers are taking 
their rightful place among the leading factors of the adver- 
tising world, that together with advertising men and print- 
ers they form a great trinity of success in the business 
world.” 
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In view of the fact that printing and its allied interests 
represent the branch of advertising that has the largest 
investment at stake, it is to be regretted that the atten- 
dance at the two sessions of the Graphic Arts Association 
Department was not much larger than it was. Probably this 
is explained in part by the fact that many printers are giv- 
ing their attention to the study of direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing, and many of them found their way into the Direct-Mail 
Advertising Department. A movement was started to con- 
solidate the two departments, and after considerable dis- 
cussion by those present at the Graphic Arts section the 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee with full 
power to act and work out a plan for the amalgamation 
which would assure the maintenance of the identity of the 
graphic arts in the associated clubs. That this will be done 
to the satisfaction of all concerned is assured by the person- 
nel of the official board of the department elected for the 
coming year, which consists of the following: Chairman, 
John R. Demarest, of the Wilson H. Lee Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut; vice-chairman, E. W. Houser, presi- 
dent, Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago; secretary, Joseph 
A. Borden, United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago; treasurer, Charles 
Paulus, 147 Fourth avenue, New York city. Executive 
Committee: The officers and Robert C. Fay, advertising 
director, Chicago Paper Company, Chicago; F. A. Ringler, 
F. A. Ringler Company, 207 West Twenty-fifth street, New 
York city; Earl R. Britt, Britt Printing & Engraving Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Representatives on the National Advertis- 
ing Commission: H. H. Cooke, 627 West Forty-third street, 
New York city; Fred W. Gage, Gage Printing Company, 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan; John R. Demarest. 

An event of great interest, which took place at the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing Department, was the awarding of the “Acorn Trophy,” 
given by the Chicago Paper Company to the printer who 
has done the best advertising of his own business during 
the past year. The successful contestant was The Robert 
Smith Printing Company, of Lansing, Michigan. 


National Exhibit. 


Even this brief review of the convention would remain 
incomplete without some mention of the National Exhibit 
of Advertising, which, it may well be said, “ recorded 
achievement.” Every phase of advertising was repre- 
sented, and the importance of the printer as a producer 
of business literature was in evidence in almost every sec- 
tion. It is to be hoped that some plan may be worked out 
by the officials of the associated clubs by which the benefits 
to be derived from this exhibit can be extended to a still 
greater number of individuals throughout the country. 


New Officers. 


W. C. D’Arcy, of St. Louis, was unanimously elected to 
the position of president of the associated clubs. As re- 
gards the other officers, an important change was made in 
the constitution whereby six vice-presidents, five from vari- 
ous sections of the United States and one from Canada, will 
constitute the National Executive Committee, with the 
president of the associated clubs, the secretary-treasurer, 
the retiring president and the chairman of the National 
Commission. The vice-presidents elected were: First dis- 
trict, George W. Hopkins, of New York; second district, 
Charles W. Mears, of Cleveland; third district, E. T. Mere- 
dith, of Des Moines; fourth district, Arthur G. Newmyer, 
of New Orleans; fifth district, G. Harold Powell, of Los 
Angeles; sixth district (Canada), William G. Rook, of 
Toronto. P. S. Florea was reélected secretary-treasurer. 
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More Manufacturing Space for Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company. 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, manufac- 
turer of the Miller platen-press feeder 
and Miller saw-trimmer, has found it 
necessary to add fifty per cent to its 
manufacturing space in order to care 
for the expanding business. 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
Issues New Catalogue. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received 
the new catalogue of printers’, electro- 
typers’, stereotypers’ and engravers’ 
equipment manufactured by the F. 
Wesel Manufacturing Company, 72 to 
80 Cranberry street, Brooklyn, New 
York city. All the items manufac- 
tured and sold by that company are 
listed, illustrated and priced in this 
book, which should be on the desk of 
every buying printer. 


Gray and Benjamin, Advertising 
Counselors, Unite. 


An item of interest to those engaged 
in the manufacture of technical prod- 
ucts is the association of Ainslie A. 
Gray and Charles L. Benjamin in the 
business of technical and trade adver- 
tising. Both gentlemen have served 
many years in various technical fields 
and their services should, therefore, 
prove valuable to the advertiser in 
those fields. The offices of Gray & Ben- 
jamin are at 301 Transportation build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Ex-Foreman Signally Honored After 
Fifty Years of Service. 


Franklin D. Freeman recently re- 
signed from the foremanship of the 
E. L. Freeman Company, printers, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island, after 
fifty years of continuous service with 
that firm. In recognition of his long 
and faithful connection with the firm, 
Mr. Freeman was called to the office 
recently and presented with a solid 
gold Knights Templar charm and a 
pipe. Fifty years with one house is 
quite a long time, and THE INLAND 








Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


PRINTER is interested in knowing if 
any of its readers have equaled or ex- 
ceeded that record. 

Incidentally, Mr. Freeman is a mem- 
ber of the city council of Central Falls. 


Makers of Gummed Papers to Culti- 
vate Soil Adjacent to Factory. 


Samuel Jones & Co., manufacturers 
of gummed papers, have started culti- 
vating eight acres of land adjoining 
their factory in Newark, New Jersey. 
This property is owned by the com- 
pany and has been divided up and 
fenced off for the use of the employees. 

The employees recently presented 
the company with a flag. Many visi- 
tors from neighboring factories were 
present when the event of raising the 
flag was solemnized on May 26 with 
a very pretty and interesting cere- 
mony. The Rev. M. J. Twomey, pas- 
tor of the Peddie Memorial Baptist 
Church, gave a delightful and stirring 
address. 


California Press Association Holds 
Successful Session. 


Members of the California Press 
Association journeyed to the Yosemite 
Valley for their 1917 meeting, May 
19 to 26, and from advices furnished 
THE INLAND PRINTER by F. W. Rich- 
ardson, president, spent an interesting, 
enjoyable and profitable week amid 
beautiful scenery. 

Saturday, May 19, to Monday, May 
21, inclusive, were devoted to recrea- 
tion, but on Tuesday the meeting got 
down to business in real earnest and 
with short periods of relaxation kept 
busy to the end of the week. 

A line on the character of the meet- 
ing may be had from the various ad- 
dresses and discussions. 

“Taxing Advertising Receipts,” 
“Freedom of the Press,” “ The Pub- 
licity Agent,” “ Libel Laws,” “ The 
Cost of News-print,” “The Cost of 
Government,” “ How to Get Advertis- 
ing,” etc., prove that the membership 
got down to brass tacks. 
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It’s Now the Jaenecke-Ault 
Company. 

Announcement has been made of 
change in name of The Jaenecke Print- 
ing Ink Company, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, to the Jaenecke-Ault Company, 
the change having been made upon the 
acquisition of the entire control of the 
concern by the present management, 
headed by Charles H. Ault, as presi- 
dent and treasurer. In the announce- 
ment sent to the trade, Mr. Ault states 
that “ with increased capital and im- 
proved facilities for serving our cus- 
tomers, we solicit the continuance of 
your esteemed patronage.” 


San Francisco Branch of Keystone 
Type Foundry in New Quarters. 


If there is any truth in the opinion 
that the prosperity of the typefound- 
ers is a reflection from a like condi- 
tion of the printers — and it is logical 
to base an opinion on that — the print- 
ers of the coast are busy. At any 
event, they have bought type and 
equipment of the Keystone Type 
Foundry’s San Francisco branch re- 
cently at a rate which necessitated 
larger quarters. The house is now 
located at 638 Mission street, which, 
according to our recollection, is the 
location of a number of Frisco’s 
printing-plants and might well be 
termed “ Printers’ Row.” 


E. W. Vaughan Joins ‘‘Monitor’’ 
Staff at Baltimore. 


The Monitor Controller Company, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, manufacturer 
of automatic electric-control devices 
for all purposes, announces that E. 
Wesley Vaughan has joined the sales 
organization of its New York city 
office under Joseph Frese, manager. 
Mr. Vaughan has had practical experi- 
ence in this field and in the electrical- 
contracting business also. 

The company also announces the 
opening of a new office at 718 Ellicott 
square, Buffalo, New York, under the 
direction of William G. Merowit. This 
office will have charge of business in 
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the western New York territory and 
the Canadian territory adjacent to To- 
ronto and Hamilton. Mr. Merowit is 
particularly qualified to serve Monitor 
System customers because of his pre- 
vious active experience in the industry. 


To Teach Practical English, Especially 
for Printers, at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
announces the appointment of John 
T. Hoyle, managing editor of The Fra 


John T. Hoyle. 


magazine, to the position of professor 
of practical English in the School of 
Applied Industries. Mr. Hoyle, who 
will develop the courses in English for 
printers, has had extensive experience 
in all branches of newspaper and mag- 
azine work, and brings to his new posi- 
tion a sound English and classical 
education. He was educated at the 
Hamilton (Alta.) Collegiate Institute 
and the University of Rochester. He 
enjoyed the fullest confidence of the 
famous Elbert Hubbard, with whom 
he was associated for many years in 
the production of Roycroft books. Mr. 
Hoyle is the editor of the “ Complete 
Works of Elbert Hubbard,” in four- 
teen volumes, as well as a writer on 
advertising and related subjects. 


Electrotypers Meet in New York. 


The Eastern Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Electrotypers 
held a most important meeting in New 
York city on June 2. President Harris 
B. Hatch, of the international associa- 
tion, presided, and W. T. Timmons, of 
New York city, acted as secretary. 
August D. Robrahn, of Chicago, the 
statistician of the organization, and 
Frank H. Clark, of Cleveland, chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee, were 
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among the western representatives 
present, while F. A. Ringler and Ed- 
win Flower represented the veteran 
electrotypers of the East. 

Instructive papers were read on spe- 
cial features of the business. The 
question of charges for the electrotyp- 
ing of advertising matter brought out 
the principal discussion, and a sched- 
ule of prices for electrotypes of ad- 
vertising matter on wood was finally 
adopted unanimously. The question 
of reducing the hours of labor to less 
than forty-eight hours a week was 
voted down. 

As a result of the desire for further 
efficiency and a more scientific knowl- 
edge of their intricate problems in 
chemistry and metallurgy, it was voted 
unanimously that the association em- 
ploy an expert chemist to work at 
electrotyping problems for the associa- 
tion under the Commissioner of Stand- 
ards in the government laboratories at 
Washington, D. C. 


Frederick N. Withey New Secretary 
Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago. 
The Executive Board of the Frank- 

lin-Typothete of Chicago has an- 
nounced the appointment of Frederick 
N. Withey as secretary. Mr. Withey 
comes to the organization well equipped 
for the duties of the office. He has 
had considerable experience in the 
printing business, serving in various 
capacities, and has spent a number of 
years in the work of different trade 
and commercial organizations, chau- 
tauquas, lyceum work and advertising. 
For some time he was business man- 
ager of a newspaper. Educated for 
one of the professions, he turned his 
attention to organization work, and in 
connection with that work has devoted 
a great amount of time to public 
speaking. His work in connection 
with the organization and promotion 
of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation was especially successful, that 
organization having been officially rec- 
ognized by the War Department. This 
training and experience should make 
him a valuable addition to the forces 
of the Chicago organization. 

The Executive Board has also an- 
nounced the appointment of R. B. Nel- 
son as auditor and cost expert. Mr. 
Nelson is a man of wide experience, 
formerly serving as accountant with 
the Santa Fe Railroad, and has also 
been connected with the printing busi- 
ness. He will devote his efforts toward 
auditing and standardizing the cost 
systems of the members of the organ- 
ization in the City of Chicago. 

Both of these gentlemen were intro- 
duced to the members at the regular 
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noon-day meeting and luncheon on 
Thursday, June 21. At the same meet- 
ing, Robert C. Fay, advertising direc- 
tor of the Chicago Paper Company, 
told of the recent contest of printers’ 
advertising campaigns conducted by 
his company, and also urged the print- 
ers to devote their energies to direct- 
by-mail advertising, thereby creating 
a market for their product and avoid- 
ing the close competition on the gen- 
eral run of work. 


Spacing Frame for Compositors. 


The illustration herewith is of a 
simple little device recently perfected 
and patented by E. Vernon Bullock, 
a Los Angeles, California, printer, for 
simplifying the spacing of type-forms 
to a fixed or uniform size. The inven- 
tion consists of a collapsible steel 
frame, with a movable cross-bar, in- 
tended to be fitted inside the upturned 
edges of the ordinary pan galley used 
by compositors, and is to be manufac- 
tured in the different sizes to fit the 
standard galleys now in use. 

Although so fastened at the corners 
as to enable their being taken apart, 
the head and side bars remain sta- 
tionary, but the cross-bar may be re- 
moved from one position to another, 
to give the desired pica measurement 
from the head. The side bars are 
cross-grooved on the upper side, on an 
even-pica plan, and it is into these 
grooves that the cross-bar is fitted 
snugly at each end. The teeth pro- 
duced by the grooves are stamped with 
the measurement, and hence it re- 
quires only a glance to enable the bar’s 
being placed at the desired position. 
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New Spacing Frame for Compositors. 








The device may be used to gage the 
spacing-out of any form to a desired 
length, but is especially intended for 
advertisement and book forms. By 
setting the cross-bar at the proper 
point, the form is built out to that 
measurement, and may be evenly and 
solidly spaced to a fixed length, with- 





out the almost constant use of the or- 
dinary line-gage. In this way, also, 
the book-page or form is sure to reach 
the make-up man in such shape as to 
require no spacing out by him. The 
device is expected to be especially ser- 
viceable also for forms requiring a 
border. 


Patriotic Poster Contest. 


The Ideal Coated Paper Company 
announces to the large number of con- 
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States and Canada, and we would sug- 
gest that readers who have not already 
signified their intention to enter, and 
who are not familiar with this $350 
prize contest, send to the company for 
instructions. The conditions allow 
anybody to enter who is putting out 
a flag sticker or something of that na- 
ture at the present time. It is not 
necessary to go to the expense and 
trouble of making a new one, because 
if, in the opinion of the judges, the 
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prehensive, as it is subdivided into 
many more departments than any of 
the preceding statements. 

The circulating library of the na- 
tional organization has been serving 
a worthy purpose. The various papers 
comprising the library are sent to local 
secretaries, to be read before their reg- 
ular meetings. While this library con- 
sists of a great many papers covering 
numerous subjects, several of the local 
organizations have already used all the 





Delegation of the League of Advertising Women at Plant of American Type Founders Company. 
The delegation, headed by Miss J. J. Martin, president, and H. H. Cooke, inspected the plant, visited the Typographic Library 


testants who have signified their in- 
tention to enter the Patriotic Poster 
Contest that they have been able to 
secure as judges three such prominent 
authorities as Arthur S. Allen, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts; G. F. Kalkhoff, presi- 
dent of the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, and John Clyde 
Oswald, of the Oswald Publishing 
Company, New York city. All three 
of these gentlemen are well known in 
the printing trade, and, in choosing 
them, the Ideal Company feels that it 
will meet with the heartiest approval 
of all who enter the contest. 

The company also advises us that 
the success of the contest is assured, 
as it has already entered on the list 
of contestants a large number of 
printers, etc., throughout the United 


and Museum, and was entertained at lunch. 


emblem you are now putting out is of 
a standard to be adjudged a prize, 
based on the general attractiveness, 
artistic quality of the design and as 
a specimen of printing, it will be 
awarded one of the three prizes. 


News Notes from United Typothetz 
and Franklin Clubs. 


An erroneous statement was re- 
cently made to the effect that the 
Composite Statement of Cost of Pro- 
duction for the year 1916 had been 
sent to the members of the United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
America. This statement is now be- 
ing compiled at national headquarters 
and it will be several weeks before it 
is completed. The 1916 Composite 
Statement will exceed any previous 
one and will be more complete and com- 


topics. It is expected that within a 
very short space of time additional 
papers will be prepared and that this 
service will be extended to a good many 
more local associations which have not 
availed themselves of the library in the 
past. 

An evidence of the service rendered 
the members of the organization and 
the general printing fraternity was 
shown in the prompt action taken by 
the Legislative Committee in recent 
legislation materially affecting the 
printing business, when this commit- 
tee, through its counsel, Hon. Al- 
fred E. Ommen, appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee, at Wash- 
ington. Local printers’ associations 
are also commended for their action 
in sending representatives to Wash- 
ington to protest against certain 
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Chicago Printers in Attendance at the Dinner Given by the Dearborn Paper Company and the Swigart Paper Company. 
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measures which seemed unfair to the 
printing business. A more valuable 
service to the entire craft could not 
have been performed in any other way 
than through this codperative effort 
made possible by the organization. 

“ Prosperity and the Printer,” book 
7 of the Business Service Series Li- 
brary, has just been sent out from 
national headquarters to the entire 
membership and is indeed an interest- 
ing pamphlet. The writer of this arti- 
cle, J. Horace McFarland, is too well 
known to need introduction. Printers 
should not overlook reading this pam- 
phlet. We understand non-members of 
the organization can avail themselves 
of the few remaining copies if they 
will write national headquarters im- 
mediately. 


Paper Companies Entertain 
Printer-Customers. 


The dinner and program given in 
the Louis XVI room of the Sherman 
House, June 7, by the Dearborn Paper 
Company and the Swigart Paper Com- 
pany to over four hundred Chicago 
printers, was the first meeting of the 
kind to be held in Chicago, and, ac- 
cording to all reports, proved quite a 
success in every way. 

The meeting was brought to order 
when every one present joined in sing- 
ing “America.” William F. Hirst, of 
the Swigart Paper Company, as toast- 
master, made the address of welcome. 
In his talk, Mr. Hirst called attention 
to the watchword of the meeting, 
“ Codperation,” and explained that 
such meetings had been held in many 
of the larger cities of the country and 
that they were endorsed by the print- 
ers’ organizations everywhere. 

The first speaker was Norman W. 
Wilson, vice-president of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, who talked of the manufacture 
of sulphite paper, conditions of its 
production and the increased expense 
of manufacture in all lines of business. 
Mr. Wilson received a burst of ap- 
plause at the conclusion of his speech 
when he presented facts to show the 
increased cost of materials entering 
into the manufacture of paper. 

The next gentleman to address the 
assembly was J. Harry Jones, presi- 
dent of the local Franklin-Typothetz. 
Joseph A. Borden, national secretary 
of the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America, followed Mr. Jones 
and made a heart-to-heart talk to the 
assembled printers. He was applauded 
again and again for his suggestions to 
sell printing on creative lines — sell- 
ing the idea, not merely asking to fig- 
ure on the job. 
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The next speaker was C. W. Chabot, 
advertising manager of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, who displayed 
portfolios, holding printed samples 
pertaining to forty-two different lines 
of business, pointing out the value of 
having printed samples bearing di- 
rectly upon the line of business of the 
customer called upon when soliciting 
business. 

The spirit of good fellowship was 
manifest in every corner of the room, 
and, in departing, everybody shook 
hands with everybody else and pro- 
nounced the meeting one of the finest 
they ever attended. 


Charles D. Palmer Completes His 
Work with the Intertype. 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Intertype Corporation, held 
on Tuesday, June 12, Charles D. 
Palmer tendered his resignation as 
president. In tendering his resigna- 
tion, Mr. Palmer said in part: 

“In June, 1915, my physician ad- 
vised me that I ought to take about 
six months’ rest from business cares. 
Prior to that time, however, I had as- 
sured many individuals connected with 
the then International Typesetting 
Machine Company, who were in doubt 
as to whether they should not seek 
positions elsewhere, and had also 
assured the banking institutions, cred- 
itors of that company, whom I repre- 
sented, that while I was not in any 
way certain as to the method by which 
a reorganization of that company 
would be effected, I was certain that 
such a reorganization would be con- 
summated. 

“As many of these individuals had 
based their plans on this assurance, I 
did not feel justified in then taking 
the rest which my physician advised. 

“From that date I was thereafter 
continuously actively engaged on the 
work of the receivership, and subse- 
quently took, as you are aware, an ac- 
tive part in the reorganization which 
resulted in the formation of this cor- 
poration, the presidency of which I ac- 
cepted. Since the latter date, February 
4, 1916, I have, barring about three 
weeks last year, been continuously oc- 
cupied with its affairs. 

“T feel that the business is at pres- 
ent in a condition in which I may, 
without criticism, turn its manage- 
ment over to some one else. I beg to 
express my appreciation of the prompt 
response that has been made on every 
occasion by each member of the board 
to whom I have from time to time ap- 
plied for advice or assistance in con- 
nection with the corporation’s affairs.” 

In anticipation of this action, Mr. 
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Palmer early last August recom- 
mended to the board the election of 
H. R. Swartz as vice-president. Mr. 
Swartz, who for some months preced- 
ing had been the company’s treasurer, 
and who is a successful business man 
of wide experience, has thus for over 
the past year been closely associated 
with Mr. Palmer in the development 
of the corporation’s policy and busi- 
ness. Upon the acceptance of Mr. 
Palmer’s resignation by the Board of 
Directors, Mr. Swartz was elected 
president. 


Printers in Vanguard of the Army of 
Patriots. 

THE INLAND PRINTER may be preju- 
diced in the matter, but doubts if any 
line of business making up our com- 
plex economic scheme has so far con- 
tributed more to the nation in the 
present crisis than the printers. From 
Aaron Smith, the one-armed printer, 
publisher and business manager of the 
Farm Educator, Fort Worth, Texas, 
who has volunteered his services in 
any capacity to Uncle Sam, to John 
Eldred, Laporte, Indiana, printer, who 
invested the savings of a lifetime, 
$10,000, in Liberty bonds, printers are 
doing their bit with a vengeance all 
along the line. 

The International Typographical 
Union has subscribed for $50,000 
worth of Liberty bonds. 

Many local unions have purchased 
bonds, some for their local organiza- 
tions, others for members, and still 
others have bought bonds to sell to 
members on payments as low as $1 
per week. 

Jersey City Typographical Union, 
No. 94, at its meeting of June 7, voted 
to pay all dues and assessments of any 
of its members called to the colors. It 
will also take care of payments for 
bonds of those who purchase and are 
then selected for the army. The offi- 
cers reported at the meeting that the 
membership would subscribe for ap- 
proximately $7,000 worth of bonds. 

Members of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, local typographical union to the 
number of twenty have volunteered to 
serve in the army, of which number 
seven were accepted by the recruiting 
officers. This union has also sub- 
scribed to the Liberty Loan, and has 
made provision to take care of its sol- 
dier members in the matter of their 
dues, assessments and otherwise. 

St. Louis Typographical Union, at 
its last meeting, adopted a resolution 
to the effect that that organization 
was not opposed to any war in which 
the United States was involved, indi- 
cating that there are wars and other 
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wars — wars brought about by grasp- 
ing rulers of autocracies and wars 
entered into by our great democracy 
to uphold the principle of democracy 
and the rights of the people. St. Louis 
union printers, through their organ- 
ization, purchased Liberty bonds to 
the amount of $5,000. 

The Chicago union also bought 
$5,000 worth of bonds and will sell 
them to members on payments of $1 
per week. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, Toledo, Ohio, 


Austin, Texas, and many other local 
unions have subscribed to the loan in 
varying amounts, depending upon the 
size of the membership, and have made 
provision for the care of members 
called to the colors in like manner as 
those mentioned above. 

In an address before the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council recently, John L. 
McNab said: 

“Heretofore, government bonds 
were to be found only in the vaults 
of banks or in the safe-deposit boxes 
of the rich. Now the toiler and the 
child with a savings-bank account may 
become a bondholder and so contribute 
to the Government they love so well in 
its hour of need. 

“ Government bonds are the safest 
and richest investment in the world,” 
he continued. “ Banks may fail, but 
the Government is here to stay. They 
may be exchanged for cash in the 
open markets of the world at any hour 
of the day. Spanish-American war 
bonds, issued at par, sold two years 
ago for 111 cents on the dollar.” 

Thus, the attitude of the labor end 
of the printing business is indicated 
as radical — radically patriotic. The 
capitalistic end is also doing its bit. 
Many printing concerns have bought 
bonds for their own vaults and for 
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employees, who buy them from the 
employers on nominal payments within 
the reach of all. To mention all of 
these specifically would require pages, 
which, unfortunately, we do not have 
to spare at this time. 

The Sackett & Wilhelms Corpora- 
tion, lithographers and_ printers, 
Brooklyn, New York, has financed the 
purchase of Liberty bonds for many 
of its employees on the basis of $1 
weekly payments. This was done to 
provide a means by which employees 
who wanted bonds, but who could not 


Members of the Worcester Typothetae Outside the Paper-Mill of the Crocker-McElwain Company, which They 
Visited as Guests of that Company and The Charles A. Esty Paper Company. 





make payments in accordance with 
government requirements, might get 
them. 

The Sinclair & Valentine Company, 
manufacturer of ink and varnishes, 
acted in like capacity for its employ- 
ees, as did many others. 


Members of Worcester Typothetz 
Visit Holyoke Paper Mills. 


On the morning of June 12, motor 
cars left Worcester, Mass., bearing the 
Typothetz of that city to Holyoke, 
where the members visited the mills 
of the Crocker-McElwain Company, 
manufacturers of bond-papers, and 
the Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Company. The printers arrived at the 
Crocker mill early and were welcomed 
by a reception committee from both 
mills. The party was escorted through 
this mill in groups and initiated into 
the wonders and mysteries of paper- 
making, from the sorting of the rags 
to the point where the finished sheets 
are neatly packed and ready for ship- 
ment to all parts of the country and 
abroad. The enthusiastic exponents 
of the graphic arts later emerged from 
the recesses of the mammoth plant 
and immediately divided their atten- 
tion between a prodigal sun and the 
lens of a camera, which they faced 
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with more or less bravado. The “ mug- 
ging ” over, all journeyed to the foot 
of Mt. Tom, to the top of which they 
were hoisted on the incline railway. 
The first thing to be absorbed upon 
gaining the summit was a gorgeous 
panorama, while the second absorption 
was made up of crab-flakes and soup, 
and, last, dessert and coffee, with 
many odds and ends of importance 
scattered in between. 

At 3:30 in the afternoon, the party 
descended and made its way to the 
plant of the Chemical Paper Manufac- 





turing Company, where further inter- 
esting and instructive glimpses were 
had of the papermaking processes. 
Here, cover-papers and many special- 
ties were beheld in the various stages 
of manufacture, and at 5:30 P.M., amid 
cheers, the tired, but happy and wiser, 
printers returned to Worcester. 

The trip was arranged by the 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company, of 
Worcester. 


Baltimore Craftsmen Hold Last 
Meeting of Season. 


The last and most important meet- 
ing, until fall, of the Baltimore Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen was held 
on Monday evening, June 11. The in- 
vitation of the New York club to the 
local members to be its guests at 
the annual outing at Coney Island was 
accepted. Arrangements were also 
made to visit the Philadelphia crafts- 
men’s annual outing on June 23. The 
speaker of the evening was J. Irvine 
Lyle, of New York. His subject was 
“The Sanitation of Printing Estab- 
lishments.” The lecture was_ illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, and 
proved a treat to the members. 

The club’s annual field day was 
staged at Prospect Park. It started 
with a whoop and a roar at exactly 2 












P.M. on Saturday, June 16. A large 
contingent from Philadelphia joined 
the forces from Baltimore, and a base- 
ball team was picked from the visitors 
to battle the one from the local club. 
After the baseball game, other ath- 
letic contests, for which the local club 
had provided prizes, were indulged in 
by all present. Then there was a good, 
old-time Maryland fish and chicken 
dinner served at five-thirty at Pospi- 
sil’s restaurant, which all enjoyed. 


The New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation Launches Monthly Paper. 
The Master Printers’ Record is the 

name of a twenty-four-page monthly 

paper recently started by The New 

York Master Printers’ Association for 

the purpose of giving a more detailed 

exploitation of the association’s activi- 
ties than is possible in the trade papers 
of national scope. 

The publication will take the place 
of all the literature now being sent to 
the membership each month; will 
carry the notice of the next meeting 
after date of each issue, as well as a 
report of the previous meeting; mat- 
ters of general trade interest, such as 
laws enacted or under discussion at 
Albany; city regulations; new activi- 
ties inaugurated by the association, 
etc. In addition, it will carry the 
monthly credit protection and infor- 
mation bulletin; a membership list 
and a classified directory kept right 
up to date. 

The association offers, to members 
only, quarter-page advertising space 
at the rate of $25 per year each. No 
more advertising will be sold in the 
publication. 


National Editorial Association at 
Minneapolis, July 9 to 12. 


The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the National Editorial Association 
will convene in the city of Minneapolis 
on Monday morning, July 9, at nine- 
thirty, in the convention hall of Hotel 
West, where headquarters have been 
established. : 

The war situation will in no wise 
affect this great gathering. While it 
is true that some organizations of a 
national character have abandoned 
their 1917 program, the National Edi- 
torial Association is not a spectacular 
display of pageantry, but a business 
organization, and the plans arranged 
for the meeting more than six months 
ago will be carried out. The conven- 
tion will prove a patriotic meeting that 
will go down in the annals of history 
as an event of unusual significance. 
There is no more potent factor in pro- 
moting the sentiment of the people, 
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and the press of this country will be 
conspicuous in the final adjustments 
that must follow a great world’s war, 
and it becomes every one of us to learn 
and know more about our friendly 
neighbors to the north. 

Three and one-half days will be de- 
voted to transacting the business of 
the organization at Minneapolis, with 
brief respite between some of the ses- 
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Those printers who are interested in 
maintaining their cool-weather pro- 
duction without roller trouble during 
hot weather, should write the Rouse 
company for details, prices, ete. 





Some Recent Incorporations. 
Henry Alden, Inc., printers, publishers, mov- 
ing pictures, films, 602 West One Hundred and 
Thirty-ninth street, Manhattan, New York. 


The Rouse Roller Fan for Keeping Press Rollers Cool in Hot Weather. 


sions for taking in the sights in and 
about Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Problems of editorial and business 
management will be dealt with exhaus- 
tively, and those in attendance will 
have the good fortune to hear some of 
the most noted men in the profession. 


H. B. Rouse & Company Contribute 
Valuable New Device to the 
Printing Business. 


In developing, manufacturing and 
placing on the market The Rouse 
Roller Fan, H. B. Rouse & Co., 2214 
Ward street, Chicago, manufacturers 
of labor-saving equipment for print- 
ers, have satisfied a long-felt want. 

The use of electric fans to keep the 
rollers of a press in good condition 
during hot weather, to maintain pro- 
duction and to eliminate the losses due 
to delays caused by rollers melting, as 
well as the loss of the rollers them- 
selves, is not a new idea. 

However, the cost of motor fans, as 
well as the expense for current to oper- 
ate them, is an item of importance. On 
the Rouse press fan, on which patents 
have been recently granted, no electric 
current or wires are necessary. The 
press runs the fan. It is made to 
clamp onto the main gear guard of 
various models of Miehle presses, the 
power being transmitted from the 
press to the fan by the medium of a 
small belt, as shown in the illustration 
which appears on this page. 


Capital, $75,000. Incorporators: W. N. H. 
Blackford, A. Newcomb, W. P. Shafer. 

Airtravel Corporation, publishers magazines 
and books, Manhattan, New York. Capital, 
$5,000. Ineorporators: Anselm P. Anderson, 
Thomas E. Huser, K. R. Norton. 

Duell Linotyping Company, Inc., linotyping, 
printing and electrotyping, Manhattan, New 
York. Capital, $5,000. Inecorporators: E. A. 
Johnson, M. W. and R. Schwartz, 1005 Hoe 
avenue, Bronx. 

Corrugated Fibre Mills, Inc., 
gated and fiber board, 27 Pine street, Brooklyn, 
New York. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: 
J. B. Golan, L. Levine, J. C. Cassett. 

Capital Publishers, Inc., printing and pub- 
lishing. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: J. 
Townsend Russell, Brooklyn; M. Carroll, J. W. 
Bryan, Washington, D. C. 

Gotham Press, Inc., job and book printers, 
225 West Thirty-ninth street, New York city. 
Capital, $25,000. Inecorporators: M. Wolfe, 
A. Wolfe, B. Wolfe. 

The Keale Printing Co., Cleveland. Capital, 
$4,000. Incorporator: William E. Keale. 

The McLean Company, printing and publish- 
ing. Capital, $100,000. Inecorporators: H. A. 
Hobart, E. E. Wetzel, Washington, D. C.; 
A. M. Buchall, Baltimore, Md. 

The National Home Furnishers Publishing 
Co., Inc., printing and advertising, Manhattan, 
New York. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: 
R. A. Reinert, 480 Lexington avenue; S. F. 
Hyman, I. J. Danziger, 56 Pine street, New 
York city. 

The Newark Engraving Company, engraving, 
embossing, printing, 790 Broad street, Newark, 
New Jersey. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: 
D. L. Levin, William Weiss and Gladys A. 
Savage. 

Clifton Times, newspaper and printing, Clif- 
ton, New York. Capital, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Fred C. Barnes and Milton Devine, 
Paterson; S. Grant Thorburn, Clifton. 


paper, corru- 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,”’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
tnt We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 


















BOOKS. 


WORLD- ROMIC SYSTEM, | MASTERKEY _ TO ALL LANGUAGES. 
Three books, 56¢c. LANGUAGES PUBLISHING COMPANY, New 
York. 








THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., Chicago Trade Press Association. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent. to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupsSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


CAPABLE MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT can secure half- 

interest in an established printing business doing an average of 
more than $36,000 per year, for an investment of from $3,000 to $5,000 : 
this is a real chance that will pay you to investigate; located in one 
of the best cities in Indiana, not far from Chicago, and its business 
has been built on quality printing; reference as to character and 
ability required. E 429. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY COMPETENT salesman, advertising man and 

executive, possessing 10 years’ complete service and engraving 
house experience, is looking for half partnership connection, moder- 
ate investment and terms, with good capacity highest quality print 
shop in Chicago; down town location preferred; I can get the busi- 
ness — need the equipment and ability to produce it. E 420 


FOR SALE—A good going job-office; doing a good business; 17 by 

22 cylinder and an 8 by Gordon, and everything to go with 
them; will take some trade; old age. STUCK PRINTING CO., 506 
W. Division st., South Bend, Ind. 


PASADENA, CAL., job shop for sale; 2 platens, cutter, stitcher, up- 
to-date equipment; established 1903. Write for full particulars 
W. E. MILLER, 40 E. Colorado st., Pasadena, Cal. 


JOB-PRINTING OFFICE for sale cheap; in good county seat ot 
Indiana; price $3,500. E 409. 























ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—High-grade printing equipment as follows: Miehle 

presses, two 26 by 34, one 33 by 46, one 35 by 50, one 39 by 53, 
four 43 by 56, one 46 by 65; Chandler & Price Gordons, five 8 by 12, 
six 10 by 15, three 12 by 18; 25 by 38 and 36 by 48 Dexter jobbing 
folders; Miller saw-trimmer with router and D. C. motor; large 
direct-current, 220-volt motors; 44 to 5 H. P., with starters or con- 
trollers; composing-room equipment; stone frames; chases; galleys; 
patent blocks; proof presses; tools, ete. Also embossing, printing 
and photo mount machinery; embossers: 28 by 38 Seybold, 14 by 18 
Sheridan and 1214 by 1814 Colt’s Armory; two style 6-C 14 by 22 
Colt’s printing-presses; nearly new 20 by 30 Colt’s cutter and creaser ; 
13 by 13 power foil and gold leaf stamping and embossing press; also 
miscellaneous small machinery and equipment; many of the above 
machines are nearly new; all in good condition. Come at once or 
write for list and tell us your requirements). WANNER MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE: PLANER — One Daniels ‘No. 2 type- -high planer, 16 by 

30 table, with Wesche 220-volt direct current motor mounted in 
frame of machine; in excellent order; price $285.00 f. 0. b. Cincin- 
nati; instalment payments to responsible parties. THE C. L. DOW- 
NEY CoO., 120 E. 8th st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





»”» 


GOOD STOCK white writing and coated catalogue papers, mostly 22 

by 34-40; Ruxton’s label and book inks; one Stonemetz 23 by 
36 and one new Miehle 25 by 38; 3 autopresses; complete equipment 
offered as a whole. AUTO-PRINT CO., 115 S. Seventh st., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





FOR SALE— Equipment of splendid one-camera engraving plant: 

this includes Royle machinery, 17 by 17 Levy camera with stand, 
Cooke lens and 11 by 14 Levy screens; a real bargain for cash. G. A. 
BETTS, eare of Capper Engraving Co. ., Topeka, Kan. 





FOR SALE — Harris S-1 press, sheet and envelope feed attachments, 

also perforating and numbering attachment; this press is in good 
condition and at a bargain. Write THE HESSE ENVELOPE COM- 
PANY OF TEXAS, Dallas, Texas. 











Megill’s Patent 





$4.80 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. Free booklets. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


W YORK 




















Please 





Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Whitlcck two-revolution press, 4 form rollers, bed 29 

by 42; also Hoe two-revolution press, 4 roller, size of bed 40 by 
60; guaranteed in first-class condition; will trade in part payment. 
PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 


FOR SALE: KIDDER ROTARY "PRESS — Secondhand two-color 30 

by 40 inch roll product machine in good condition; immediate 
delivery. For further particulars apply to GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 
Broadway, New York city. 


LINOTYPE — Model 3 (rebuilt Model 5), No. 7286, also Model 5, 
serial No. 11848; 2 molds each machine, total of 26 fonts of mat- 
vices, liners and blades). SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, serial No. 8010, and Model No. 1, serial 
No. 8011; with 1 magazine, liners, ejector blades, font of matrices 
for each machine). TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charleston, W. Va. 


FOR SALE — Monotype equipment consisting of 2 keyboards and 2 
casters; will sell separately if desired; bargain prices. WALKER, 
EVANS & COGSWELL CO., Charleston, S. C 


:OOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


‘OR SALE — Model 8 multiple magazine linotype, in good condition 
and completely equipped with 3 magazines, 3 molds and Lee Feeder; 
vith or without 3 sets of mats. E 433. 


FOR SALE — Double sixteen Dexter folder, size 32 by 44; has Dexter 
pile feeder; running every day; will demonstrate. THE CARGILL 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE — 20-24 head letter mold, with mouthpiece for Mergen- 
thaler, with 24 and 30 em liners. THE SUPPLY OFFICE, Box 
636, Auburn, N. Y. 


k OR SALE — 00000 Miehle, 42 by 65 bed, 4-roller, 2-revolution, com- 
paratively new and in first-class condition. GREELEY PRINTERY 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


LINOTYPE — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 
molds, magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
Haven, Conn. 


LINOTYPE — Model 2, serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts 
of matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 3, serial No. 10109; 1 magazine, assortment 
of matrices. FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 
font of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE — Optimus cylinder press No. 43, 3 rolls; prints sheet 
25 by 38. THE I. TRAGER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





















































HELP WANTED. 
Artist. 


WANTED: TYPOGRAPHICAL ARTIST — One who understands style 

and wishes to work out his designs; a man who understands and 
executes modern typography. Send samples and state the rate at 
which you will engage; this will save time. E 430. 











Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN WANTED — Man with executive ability to han- 
dle medium-sized union bindery in Chicago; good opportunity for 
the right man; state experience and salary expected. E 421. 








Composing-Room. 


JOB COMPOSITOR—A good situation for a married man 40 to 45 

in a clean city of 75,000, in a monotype shop specializing in high- 
grade advertising, catalogue and commercial printing; modern plant, 
efficiently equipped; man must be capable, steady and efficient; posi- 
tion open about August 1. THE McCORMICK-ARMSTRONG PRESS, 
Wichita, Kan. 








WANTED — Combination monotype keyboard and caster operator ; 
ideal conditions; steady work to competent man. THE BLADE 
PRINTING & PAPER CO., 320 St. Clair st., Toledo, Ohio. 


PRINTING SALESMAN —A real opportunity for a first-class sales- 

man who can originate his own ideas and sell them for a complete 
Indiana plant— Printing, Engraving and Commercial Photography 
Departments; the salesman’s ability only limit to his salary. All 
communications will be treated confidentially. E 96. 








INFORMATION. 


ANY INFORMATION concerning the whereabouts of Fred E. McLaurin 
will be ‘gratefully’ received by SAM McLAURIN, _ Dillon, Ss. C. 








INSTRUCTION. 
LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly; 


day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


EFFICIENCY TEST SYSTEM for printers wishing to cut cost of pro- 
duction, make work easier and earn more money through higher 
efficiency ; 20-page book ready for practical use; handy for pocket 
or filing; no red tape, simple, complete; nothing for you to print; 
mailed on receipt of introductory price, 50c, or mailed C. O. D., parcel 
post; satisfaction or money back. Test your efficiency NOW by 
ordering on postal. Let some sunshine into your soul. Efficiency 
Test Systems built and printed for any business or occupation. Effi- 
——, Test System, GEO. P. E. HART, Originator, Danville, Va., 
.S. A. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Al- Around Man. 


ALL-. AROUND PRINTER, stoneman, desires position as assistant 

superintendent, foreman or O. K. man; thoroughly experienced ; 
good references; young, married, sober and reliable; at present em- 
ployed, but desires change; non-union, but can join. State all in first 
letter. E 425. 











Bindery. ca. 





HIGH-GRADE BINDERY MAN of wide experience, “ thoveugh inant 

edge of all branches of bindery work, is open for position as fore- 
man or superintendent of mechanical departments in an_ up-to-the- 
minute plant; would undertake work of improving quality of product 
in plant desiring to build up reputation for high-class work; if you 
are seeking a practical man, one who knows how to handle his help, 
how to lay out and produce the highest grade of work with the great- 
est efficiency, estimate accurately, and who will work for the best 
interests of his employers, I can fill your position; best of references 
from leading firms in the business. E 422. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches, with thorough 
business experience and good executive ability, wants position. 
E 410. 





Composing-Room. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR, at present employed, de- 
sires to make a change for increase; 5 years’ experience in some of 
the largest offices in the country; can handle all forms of work. E 428. 


WORKING FOREMAN, proofreader and stoneman; 25 years’ experi- 
ence, mostly in large city offices; union, married, sober, industri- 

ous; best of references. E 423. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH LINOTYPE OPERATOR, at present employed, 
would consider change; state wages and whether union or non- 

union. E 189. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 20 years’ experience, married, sober, wants 
situation; will go anywhere. E 414. 

















Engravers. 


ENGRAVING-ROOM FOREMAN -— Young man with 17 years’ prac- 

tical engraving experience, now foreman of engraving-room on 
western newspaper, desires similar position in some other city; capa- 
ble and efficient manager; highest references. E 424. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Good job printer; must be good on composition and 
presswork. Write at once. COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., 
Clearfield, Pa. 





Salesmen. 


THE MOST COMPLETE engraving and complete service plant in 

Chicago, whose reputation is par excellence, would like to hear 
from a real salesman, one who can earn a real income; our institu- 
tion is favorably known all over the Middle West, and to the right 
man we offer a connection with unlimited possibilities; you can 
address us in full confidence; we prefer somebody that has a Chicago 
following or is sufficiently capable to establish a Chicago following in 
short order. Address with full particulars E 419 








PRESSROOM FOREMAN of exceptional executive ability seeks a posi- 

tion with a medium-size modern printing-plant or private concern 
doing a good grade of catalogue and color work; this man is a prac- 
tical A-1 mechanic far above the average, with an experience of 18 
years on the above grade of work, and has the ability to produce 
quality and quantity in the minimum rate of time with methods of 
self-adoption; married; no bad habits. E 210. 


SUPERINTENDENT seeks connection with up-to-date concern; 20 

years’ experience as composing-room foreman, superintendent and 
manager; familiar with Standard Cost System, expert estimator, 
close buyer, methodical and attentive to details; will go anywhere, 
but prefer a small city or town in the New England or near-by States; 
a live wire and a producer. E 237. 

















All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O C E S S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 


d ’ which awards are given. 
O K « El, - PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
ectrotyping Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for allup-to-date ProcessWorkers  Publishedby A.W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Counting Machines. 





Experienced bookkeeper, cost clerk; can also 
of commendable habits, thorough and reli- 
$100 per month to start; 


SITUATION WANTED 

quote on smaller jobs; 
able; age 31; prefer Middle West location ; 
now employed. E 434. 





Pressroom. 





MAN, 33, experienced in some of the best pressrooms of several lead- 

ing cities, picking the most efficient points from many systems, 
methods, ete. (in charge 6 years, including present position), wishes 
to communicate with growing firm, to take entire charge of from 3 to 
6 cylinders, where the best possible financial results will demonstrate 
my ability; accustomed to highest quality of half-tone and color work ; 
unquestionable references; seek position where there is a future; 
married, temperate; anywhere. E 426. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN of exceptional ability seeks a position with 

a printing concern doing high-grade printing; at present have 
charge of pressroom doing best grade of half-tone and color work; 
best of references. E 427. 





A-1 PRESSROOM foreman-superintendent open for position July 1; 
publication, color and general catalogue experience; thorough 
knowledge pressroom efficiency. E 432. 


SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman; can take 
charge of medium-sized office outside Chicago; best of references. 


E 369 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN requires position in a city or town in Ohio; 
43; reliable. E 408. 








I AM a half-tone and color pressman; had charge of four or five big 
shops; independent man. E 431. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





CURVE ROUTER WANTED, Goss or similar; please state full par- 
ticulars in first letter. AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO. OF CAN- 
ADA, Limited, 10 St. Peter st., Montreal, Can. 


WANTED - - A Cross feeder to fit Miehle 00000 or 00000 Special press ; 
must be in good condition. WILLIAMS PRINTING CO., Richmond, 
Va. 


WANTED — A 14 by 25 bronzing machine. Give description and price. 
ALLAN B. CROKE CO., 70 High st., Boston, Mass. 








THE F. C. DAMM CO., 714 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, pays cash for 
used linotype machines. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘“ layout ’’—- new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 


Ohio. 











Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 


1918; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market ; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 




















Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 
Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 














KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Steel chases for all printing purposes. 
See Typefounders. 


Copper and Zine Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 








THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmount 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 




















Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 





Dies 





Hot-Die Embossing. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitate: 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77. 





Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 











Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 




















Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago: 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.: 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 














Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 


(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


Pax 
Aug. 10th 1915 
Aug. 15th 1916 


Complete Outfit from $50.00 up. 


251 William Street - - <= - «= = New York — 7 


The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, as fast as ordinary printing. 


Embossing Powder, $2.00 per Ib. 
EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Supplies. 





MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel 
rules and case racks for printers; special machinery for printers, 
ete. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 

RARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
‘EYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 

Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 
‘EYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY -- See Typefounders. 

Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
: Punching Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
z Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 
Roughing Machines. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
- Static Neutralizers. 


THOMPSON STATIC NEUTRALIZER eliminates electricity in paper. 
Sole manufacturers K. K. Dispeller. 223 W. Erie st., Chicago. 




































































Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; 
also easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Typecasting Machines. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., the Thompson typecaster, 223 W. 
Erie st., Chicago; 38 Park row, New York. 














Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 483 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 
mot av. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 

brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, Lafay- 
ette and Howard sts.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South 
Wabash av.; Detroit, 42 Larned st., West; Kansas City, 10th and 
Wyandotte sts.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 
638-640 Mission st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
oe Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
eattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


LET US estimate on your type requirements. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 
a DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















—- Wire-Stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—- See Typefounders. 








ro Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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' DYMO 


(New Name) 


Prevents Off-set 
SOLD ONLY IN CONCENTRATED 


Necaig 
Sto 


Ever been disappointed, 
cheated and deceived in 
a “no-offset” compound? 


You will not be with DYMOL! 


It is guaranteed on a money-back basis 
to enable you to accomplish these results: 





1. DYMOL absolutely eliminates all chance 
of offset (except when duotone inks are used). 
2. DYMOL enables you to run all the color 
you want WITHOUT SLIPSHEETING. 
(Slipsheeting costs on an average of 75 cents 
per thousand sheets; DYMOL will treat 
enough ink to prevent offset on 1,000 average 
sheets for 3c — that’s some saving.) 

3. DYMOL permits you to stack work as 
high as you lke—that means a saving of 
considerable time in the pressroom. 

4. DYMOL will not fill up. 


5. DYMOL will not affect the color of proc- 
ess inks. 


Used and recommended by such firms as: 


Zeese-Wilkinson Company, New York City. 
Isaac Blanchard & Company, New York City. 
Charles Francis Press, New York City. 

National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
P. F. Collier & Sons, New York City. 

Art Color Printing Company, New York City. 
Toby Rubovitz, Chicago, Illinois. 


and hundreds of others where highest quality work is 
done under most efficient conditions of management. 


Judge its merits yourself. TRIAL OFFER 


Send us $3.50 for small can containing sufficient DY MOL to 
treat from 50 to 70 pounds of ink. Use it on your own work. If 
DYMOL is not all claimed for it or if it does not entirely satisfy 
you in other respects return it and we will return your money. 


T. H. Roberts Chemical Co. 
148 W. 23rd St., New York City 


























Brown's Defies Time 


NLESS a ledger or record 
book be proof against wear, 
weather and time, it’s not 

a record book at all but a mere 
memorandum. 


Explain to your customer that 
paper is the item that adds least 
to the cost of a ledger or record 
book but most to its durability. 


It costs almost as much to pro- 
duce a ledger with cheap, short- 
lived paper as it does to use 
Brown’s Linen Ledger paper. 


Brown’s never grows dingy cr 
yellow with the years, nor be- 
comes brittle, dog-eared or tears 
away from the binding. 


Made from pure white rags with- 
out the use of strong bleaching 
chemicals, it presents a surface to 
the penman that permits as much 
erasing as may be necessary. 


The standard since 1850, Brown’s means ledger legibil- 
ity, not only now, but in a life time from now. 


W rite for Sample Books. 
L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Est. 1850 ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 


Brown's Linen 
Ledger Paper 
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EFFICIENCY || | someone eeu 
| LINOTYPE MONOTYPE STEREOTYPE MATRIX TABLE, 


Is the Keynote of the 


Anderson High-Speed 


JOB FOLDER No. 110 


The Anderson Folder is no experiment, but 
a demonstrated success. Hundreds are in use, 
many of them “‘repeat”’ orders sent in after 
the first machine had been thoroughly tested 
in actual service. 


It stands to reason that leading Printers every- 

where would not give the Anderson preference 

unless convinced by experience that it is a 

folder of highest efficiency. 

What it has done to increase output for others 
it would do for you. 


WRITE TO-DAY —the sooner the ‘‘110’’ 
is running in your plant the quicker your 
folding costs will begin to slide downward. 


C. F. Anderson & Co. 


710-716 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


System of Antometie’| 





For Linotype, Monotype, Stereo- 
type, Typograph and other forms 
of type-casting pots. Also Re- 
melting Pots, Matrix Tables, etc. 


This equipment has proven 
its value during a period of 
several years in the largest 
printing establishments in 
the country. It will do more 
to increase the efficiency of 
your plant than any otherin- 
vestment of equal amount. 


Results Guaranteed 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


H. E. GILBERT CO., Inc. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 












































INTE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


World Building Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
Canadian Agents, MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


RTYPE 


The BETTER Machine 


MODEL A MODEL B MODEL C 
Single Two Three 
Magazine Magazines Magazines 


$2,100 $2,600 $3,000 


Side Magazine Unit, applied before shipment, $150 extra 





You can buy other composing machines 
for less money. 

But you can not buy other machines of 
equal efficiency, model for model, at any 
price. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The ‘Cleveland’ is no slacker! 


IKE the real patriot who volunteers to serve at the call 
of his country, the ‘‘Cleveland”’ is always on the job, 
ready to do the most difficult tasks at the call of its owner, 
and it will do the joh with despatch, efficiently. Hundreds 
of “‘Cleveland”’ Folders are helping to maintain “Business as 
Usual’ in these strenuous times of labor shortages and 
high wages, because they make 159 different folds, includ- 
ing the so-called regular folds, accurately, speedily, with 
minimum spoilage, and at the /owest operating cost. 


Why don’t you “‘Cleveland-ize’’ your bindery? It pays! 


The [jevejanofsjoine Macnine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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When Labor 


Is Scarce 
—— 


HE more work you do on 

C. & P. Gordons the less 

risk you run of a tie-up on 
account of labor scarcity. 


The C. & P. Gordon is simple 
and easy to operate. A boy or 
girl can learn to feed it in a very 
short time. 





The press is standard equip- 
ment in 90% of the print-shops 
in America and is used in prac- 
tically every manual training 
and technical school. 





Any one who knows anything 
about printing is sure to know 


the Chandler & Price Gordon. 


The Chandler & Price Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


Agencies and Dealers in Principal Cities 








Colorwork 


To produce colorwork to meet 

present day requirements, requires 

years of training and experience. 

The plates must have not only 

proper color values but also per- 
fect printing qualities. 





It is not enough that the engravers 
proof looks right but the plates 
must be made so the printer can 
get the same results. That is why 
our color plates please the printer. 


They not only give a realistic 

rendering of the subject but the 

pressman gets away with the job 
with the least effort 


— and we give prompt and businesslike 
attention to mail orders. 


The Photo-Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


920 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Presses that 
Revolutionize Proofing 


Three Buy only 


distinct styles : 
anda Th Genuine 
number of - Vandercook 
different V; d ' ‘| Proof 
anneal Presses 
coupes | DenofPresses | i= 
CYLINDERS from 
ROLLER : 
SERIES V the 
PRESSES creators 
and 


PRESSES developers 








All genuine Vandercook Presses have a rigid, 
immovable bed, and greater accuracy and rigid- 
ity of impression than any other printing press. 

If you need additional proofing facilities you 
will stand in the light of your own advancement 
unless you investigate the Vandercook Proof 
Presses as they are now built. Address 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originators and Developers 
of the Modern Proof Press 


559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 
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Speedd Profit 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed speed 
of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions an hour. It 
makes money on jobs now generally done 
at a loss or on a very small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up 
and perfectly jogged underneath the 
feeding table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, 
letter-heads, envelopes and general job- 
work of wide range. The press is a marvel 
of convenience and efficiency — compact, 
smooth-running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write to-day for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 
Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office, 23 Goswell Road 










ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New Designs and Improvements. 
it will pay you to get full information. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 



















The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 


The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 
Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 






















THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, inc. 
Isa Fine Alrt’ 504 West 24th St., New York 


























A Modern Monthly— 


All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER | 
Snare gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
—s =—money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER | 


Covers 1917-1918 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. | 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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NNOUNCING the solution of 
the tabular problem on line-set, 
slug-cast, typesetting machines— 
an invention the Master Printer has 
patiently waited for since the advent 
of the one-man machine. One third 
faster than any system of tabular 
composition now on the market. In- 
stalled without any change being 
made to present machines — operat- 
ing change made as quickly as shift- 
ing a magazine. No complicated 
parts—built to last a lifetime; there- 
fore it is guaranteed for ten years, 
if not misused or tampered with. 





At Last—a Real Tabular System 


Sold on Ten Days’ Approval. Guaranteed for Ten Years, 


Orders Filled in Rotation of Receipt, 


THE 


is positively taken care of by a 

on resO\& = Master Keyboard with only 29 keys, 
A a NreO which swings into or out of use like 
the feed board of a platen press. 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Zent Tabular System for Linotypes to “‘hand-set” work and for at least 


Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 


YPE-HIGH RULES and low 
blank space, or ‘‘ non-distribu- 
tion ’’Linotype rules and slugs. 
Operation as simple as setting 
“straight matter’’ as the alignment 


SP SAS PPS OSS SSS PRN Nr: 
SS into BOD REO HRS hwWm ROm 


_ 


Quality of work produced by this 
system is equal to the best slug you 
can cast on your machine—it will 
produce real tabular matter equal 


oo 


one-half less the cost. 


wo once 

















are being 
paid for baled 
paper waste. 


Why not 
invest in a 
SULLIVAN 
HAND 
BALER 


Booklet 64-F 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


New York Chicago 














There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


e 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; goed ye son in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





Don’t Buy pent Quads 
sae QUA 
AVE 28° PER CENT 


PAT'D 


OCT. Bie 
nTrouble 95°19 I y 





Always INSIST on your 
ee a ogee. 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAMPLE FREE 
958 Harrison St., Chicago 





Illinois 

Electrotype Co. 
Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 








JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
| 33 DB Os BL O3 B 62) DOL) 


166 W. Adams St. Chicago 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 











All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and 


Except the “Monarch” Quoins 


J TRADE: HEEL 5 Pmann | 
SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 
Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 














HNN} 
Hh 


STOREROOM 
CAPACITY 


increased from 20 torooper 
cent and heavy cases — 
faster, better and 
safer where the 


Revolvator 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
is used. 


Our Bulletin I-36 sent free upon 
request. 





N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co, 

351 Garfield Avenue 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


HA 














THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The /nland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Here’s a book you 
ought to have. 


BUILDING AND ADVER- 
TISING A PRINTING 
BUSINESS, by H. H. Stalker, 
treats of methods of improv- 
ing the quality of output and 
turnover, and gives sugges- 
tive advertisements for printers. 
It will prove a source of in- 
spiration and practical worth 
to every one who reads it. 






































For too 
many years envelope 
printing has stuck in the 
rut of a back-number practice. 
There’s a better, more economi- 
cal, more profitable way than printing 
“stock’’ envelopes on a platen. 


The Western States System 


gets you away from the slow, one-at-a-time 
grind. You print in sheets — we make up the 
printed stock into envelopes afterward. 
Costs less — you print one or a dozen up — 
fronts and backs at same impression. 
You gain at every point. Pry your shop 
out of the rut by asking us to-day for 
the Free ‘‘Service Book”’ that gives 



































you the Straight dope onthe real Write ad tutte wxsudhane 
money-making way of en- for that 
Free Book now. for $1.05 


velope printing. 






estern States || typ INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Envelope Co. 632 SHERMAN STREET 


Dept. N. Milwaukee CHICAGO 


Look for the W’ Makers of Guaranteed Sure~Stik’ 
© Notched Under Flap. Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers. 










































“OUR COUNTRY FIRST” 


All the officers and employees of our company have subscribed lib- 
erally to the Liberty Loan. Financial aid is only the first step toward 
what every citizen should do for his country. In so far as business 
is concerned, it will be bigger and better than ever, just as soon as 
the Government starts spending the money gathered in by the Loan. 















According to statistics, the amount of printed matter used is in- 
creased during war times. Those who are not eligible for war can 
best help the soldiers who are at the front by keeping business 
going, and thereby securing funds necessary for a war of this kind. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CoO. 


Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. WINNIPEG 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO BALTIMORE, MD. 
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USE SONNENBERG’S DOUBLE 
REMOVABLE TYMPAN BALE 


or Make-ready Saver on your platen presses, which will 
enable you to lift a job and return to same at any time 
a thereafter without losing register, tympan sheets, make- 
ready, quads, etc. Further information for prices, etc., 

Pat. July 25, 1916 from your SUPPLY HOUSE, or 
HENRY SONNENBERG., Maker, 1725 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—$5,000 A YEAR 


You can Be One 


Write for ‘‘ Free Personai Analysis Blank.”” If our vocational director 
will accept you—then you can succeed in advertising. Ten practical 
business men will teach ng as professional teachers. They can save 
you ten years’time. You learn by actually doing work under, their 
direction: Write for booklet “Poverty to $10,000 a Year’’ and “Free 
Personal Analysis Blan 


Bryant & Stratton College, 2223 Bryant & Stratton Building, Chicago, Ill. 























Absolute Accuracy 


Is insured by the use of 


Redington Counters 


Do away with guesswork and waste by equip- 
ping your presses with the Redington. No 
screws; easy to set; large figures. 

For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S.A 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


“There's a printer near you who likes them.” 


These grippers are being used by printers all over the world with satis- 
faction. No more strings or rubber bands, quick adjustment, they 
stay in place. Low in price. Saves 90% of your pressfeeding troubles. 


The Printer Who Reorders Is Satisfied 
and many have 3 and 4 sets of ANWAY GRIPPERS. 
Send for Descriptive Folder and Partial List of Users. 


ANWAY GRIPPER CO., 6211 S. Mason Ave., Chicago 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ure STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 

















Get Your Share of Wedding Orders 


by having our new line of einen samples with direct prices 
which makes the selling of wedding stationery profitable. 


IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
628-630 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 








THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
OO ee eee ee ee 








New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Fine Engraved Christmas Cards 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 
Early Selection Advisable —Write for Samples. 


HARRY W. KING, Greeting Card Manufacturer 
312 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Do not discard your Campbell Presses. We supply parts promptly 
for all the different styles and are sole owners of the shop rights. 
We carry all the original drawings and patterns and a large stock. 


Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Office: Pulitzer Building 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 
327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 
a) Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 


Write for Information and Prices. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
ELF AUK (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH KALISTA 














ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
of this character for you. Three 
and four-color half-tone illustra- 

tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 

improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 

given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. °2,3352MAN ST. 














STEEL CHASES 


Send for quotations and ‘*SLEDGE HAMMER TEST" 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me- 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





. 
erin te Productimet 
2>).0 0k? aol roaucrimerer 
4 in printing plants all overthe country 
is counting production with never-fail- 
ing accuracy. 
Send for one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Ask for new catalog No. 41 





Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 











BOOKFORM CARD CASES 
FOR THE PRINTERS 
Attractive, convenient 

Manufactured in four sizes 


Beautifully embossed 
Holds about twenty cards 


aeepiee BROWN MFG. COMPANY 


on ass 


™MFultonSt,  Brooklyn.NY. | Free 711 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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The Buyer’s Interest in 
Wasteless Advertising 


nies who appreciate that waste in selling must 
eventually be passed on to them in some form, are 
paying more and more attention to the sales methods 
of the concerns seeking their business. 


The extravagant use of space in publications 

of general circulation, to advertise a commod- 

ity or a service appealing chiefly to a certain 

well-defined class, is not only poor judgment, 
but it is an economic waste. 


Can you imagine an intelligent salesman, with a propo- 
sition for a steel mill or a dry goods store, calling at 
every office in town in an effort to locate a prospect? 
How needlessly wasteful to adopt similar methods in 
advertising, which is simply an improved means of 
accomplishing certain necessary steps of a sale. 


On the other hand, the seller who uses the business 
papers reaching only the class interested in his message, 
is employing the most direct, efficient and economical 
method of getting in touch with prospective buyers. 


Properly used, the good business paper bears 
the same relation to the sales department that 
an improved machine does to the production 
department. Better selling methods go hand 
in hand with better manufacturing methods. 


To encourage wasteless advertising, the most efficient 
modern means of bringing buyer and seller together, 
there is every reason why the discriminating buyer 
should give preferred consideration to the concern that 
tells its business story in the buyer’s own business paper. 


Ask this office anything you want to know about 
Business Papers or Business Paper Advertising. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS - INC. 


The International Organization of Trade, 
Technical and Class Publications 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 








LIST OF MEMBERS 
Each member has subscribed to the 
10 “Standards of Practice,” a high 
code of ethics covering all depart- 
ments of business paper publishing. 








Advertising & Selling 

American Architect 

American Blacksmith 

American Exporter 

American Hatter 

American Machinist 

American Paint & Oil Dealer 

American Printer 

American School Board Journal 

Automobile, The 

Automobile Dealer & Repairer 

Aviation &Aeronautical Engineering 

Architectural Record 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Brick & Clay Record 

Buildings & Building Management 

Bulletin of Pharmacy 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Railway & Marine World 

Cement World 

Clothier & Furnisher 

Coal Age 

Concrete 

Domestic Engineering 

Drygoodsman, The 

Dry Goods Economist 

Dry Goods Reporter 

Editor & Publisher 

Electrical Review & Western Elec- 
trician 

Electrical World 

Electrical Railway Journal 

Electric Traction 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 

Furniture Manufacturer & Artisan 

Grand Rapids Furniture Record 

Haberdasher, The 

Hardware Age 

Hide & Leather 

Hotel Monthly 

Illustrated Milliner 

Implement Age 

Industrial Arts Magazine 

INLAND PRINTER 

Iron Age 

International Trade 

Lumber Trade Journal 

Lumber World Review 

Manufacturing Jeweler 

Marine Engineering 

Metal Worker, Plumber & Steam 
Fitter 

Metallurgical & Chemical Engi- 
neering 

Modern Hospital 

Motor Age 

Motor World 

National Builder 

National Druggist 

National Petroleum News 

Power 

Practical Engineer 

Railway Age Gazette 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Maintenance Engineer 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 

Shoe & Leather Reporter 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe Retailer 

Tea & Coffee Trade Journal 

Textile World Journal 

Transfer & Storage 

Woodworker 
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W.- know your troubles, as we have 
Hada 80 years’ experience 


iE making knives. We guarantee ours are 


"Tre ones that will save you money and that 


Kvery one will give you 100% satisfaction. 


THE L. & I. J.WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Ruled and Tabular Printing Forms 


Better Work at Reduced Cost done with MATRIX RULED 
FORM AND TABULAR DEVICES on Linotypes and Intertypes 
Slugs cast ready for forms—No high rules—No bending of rule- 
holding lugs—No punching of holes in slugs—No worry about 
rules pulling off on printing press—No costly hand-work. 





2289 00 | 
00 | 





M AND TABULAR C0. 


Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas 


THE “KAZOO" 
MOTOR 


for Job Presses 


Perfect variable speed con- 
trol with alternating 
current. 


Write for our book on Printing 
Press Motors. 





R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 
Tint MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men and 
others. Its articles relate to the constructive 
phases of printing and advertising. It conveys 
information of real value and interest. It pre- 
sents regularly the new things in type, design, 
colorwork, the reproductive processes, and other 
features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 10 cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











(ie 
British Printer 


The “National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 





Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W. C. 























PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 


Published First Wednesday Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


Audited by A.B.C. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices : 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 

















Books 


for the Business Of fice 


How to Find Costs in Printing 


$1.50, plus 15 cents when mailed 


How to Sell Printing 


$1.50, plus 15 cents when mailed 


How to Advertise Printing 


$1.50, plus 15 cents when mailed 


How to Estimate on Printing 
$1.50, plus 15 cents when mailed 


How to Make Money in the Printing Business 


$3.00, plus 20 cents when mailed 


Getting Subscribers for the 
Country Newspaper 


50 cents 


System for a Medium-Sized Printshop 


50 cents 


Pay-Roll Tables 


50 cents 


+ 


Oswald Publishing Company 
344 West 38th Street, New York 
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Practical and Authoritative Books 
About Printing and Allied Industries 





Here is a list of a few books on various subjects. If you do not find what 
you want listed below, write us about it. 


BOOKBINDING 

BOOKBINDING AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES................ John J. Pleger. Set $5.29 
Volumes sold separately. 

COMPOSITION 
DESIGN: AND COLOR TN) PREVTING. «oo. cc ccc ccvccscccweeeesdececeevans F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
SPECIMEN BOOKS—Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; Bill-heads, 25c; Menus and Programs, 50c. 
MMIERCSD MELEE MIE CRA ret a atc Pl aon bea ve SST Sa Oakes cas one alle evar es ose) oS ala vo tbis cwlatane Bile Olea F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
NI€TY IDEAS POR TORIPTY PRINTERS. 6.665 ciaesees hice seececteeess J. L. Frazier. 2.10 
TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISHIMEINES. oo. coos cediid ec cee wees deedeeees F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
VEST=POCEKET MANUAL: OF PRINTING. o..c.ccics dsm clivici ces aevewnevulicedceseeeeenees .50 

DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
Beh Obey VAP UN Sooo 22 AA RS eee aA ts ee an ae J. H. Vanderpoel. 2.10 
LETTERS: AND LETTER, CONSTRUCTION «0.0.0 ocscsccccsacceye tencaceweess F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
PRINCIPDES (OF DESIGN. fii cis .c:ciorsieisie cic. era eR Nae E. A. Batchelder. 3.15 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 

SOND] E56 2 1 ER Re C.S. Partridge. 2.10 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING ................ ccc eee eeeeees C.S. Partridge. 1.55 
HANDBOOE OF PHOTOENGRAVING, .......0.00066 ccc cc cnse see cetiee sees. N.S. Amstutz. 3.10 
HORGAN’S HALFTONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES........ S. A. Horgan. 3.10 
SN RENE Op RM ON Ce 2c ain ody sreh co: oh goo ew nvieliuces on tin ok the ly oren one va lal ei aiele eSoreaburn ee C.S. Partridge. 2.10 

ACCOUNTING 
FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR-WEEK WAGE SCALE. . ... 006. cc cece ceccw ee cen aeweses 1.60 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 


CORRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING............0. 0 ccc cee ee esc eewesas John S. Thompson. .50 
PACSIMGUE TINOTY PR rie VBOAR DS) 6 o.5.5.s65 0.005 6:si0 5 oe oinic esi oie baits wie ee series ee se sicies .25 
HISTORY OF COMPOSING MACHINES..... John S. Thompson. Leather, $3.10. Cloth, 2.10 
DIR CHANISM OF PHI PUNO TYE o.oo ices os oa eiciecisin in ones hierar are aie John S. Thompson. 2.10 
PRESSWORK 
CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK...................0000- F. W. Thomas. 25c 
DU COLDER (Ss So USC 5 2 ee ee are ee F. W. Thomas. 2.10 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING............. P, J. Lawler. 1.60 


STEWART’S: EMBOSSING BOARD 5.65 ciciessce diss eieie bicie ace elereeeree aero en aces Per Dozen, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BUSINESS............... H. H. Stalker. 1.05 
COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION TO PRINTING....................... E. C. Andrews. 2.10 
COLOR AND ITS DISTRIBUTION IN PRINTING....................... E. C. Andrews. 5.10 
EIS TAB LIS ENG “AD INE Wis AO 65.5 0 oie oeiece/oie viele, sceulelaiaveeIeseieleienee el aleeiaelers O. F. Byxbee. 60 


These, or any other Book on a subject related to the Printing or Allied 
Industries, are for sale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Humanizing Business 


Influences to develop a cooperative spirit in commercial establish- 
ments are carefully studied and put in effect by modern executives. 
The influences of good music, of the drama, of dancing, etc., are 
invoked and used by large establishments, and smaller concerns emu- 
late the profitable practices of the large institutions in making the 
leisure hour or half hour as enjoyable as possible. 


Everyone enjoys music. Most persons enjoy dancing. The 
Grafonola gives the management a means to make greater efficiency 
among employees by giving enjoyment that relaxes nerve tension. 


Make your operatives know each other better and know you better 
—let the Grafonola introduce you to each other afresh. 


Just put a Grafonola in a vacant place in your establishment and 
prove that your employees will enjoy good music and dancing — 
you will have happier and therefore better employees and workers. 
Satisfy yourself to-day — to-morrow wont be too late, but why 
put off any longer. 


The Columbia Grafonola comes in all styles 


See any Columbia dealer, or address 
and models from $15 toe $350. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 






























































| Do YOU want to be a 
Better Compositor? 








* Want to save yourself the trouble— humiliation, per- 

haps— of being ‘called’ by the stoneman, or the fore- 
STICKS man, because your forms won't “‘lift’’? 

ARE REMEMBER, the most careful compositor can not 


STANDARD Put up perfectly justified forms with a stick that is in- 
accurate or ‘‘ springy.” 














IN 
MOST It would surprise you to learn how many star composi- 
MODERN *°FS pin their faith to STAR COMPOSING STICKS. — 
SHOPS For your own sake, BE ONE OF THEM. Trade-mark 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Any supply house salesman will take YOUR order. 
If one does not call, write the house nearest you, or We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 


of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 
The STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Convincing Evidence | THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO Date 











You have read this issue and Please send THE INLAND PRINTER to the address given 
are certainly convinced now 
that you should become a reg- 
ular subscriber for the Leading for which remittance will be forwarded on receipt of bill. 


Trade Journal of the Printing 


below for... months, beginning................-.--.------------------1917, 


and Allied Industries. AER ETN Te IE 
Eee Te ae LEON, A 
SIGN THE ORDER FORM iit iss 


AND MAIL IT TO-DAY ow ‘SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


$3.00 per year, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four months; foreign, $3.85; Canada, $3.50. 
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Tags! You can’t ae | COMPOSING RU LE 
e to PRINT them! | OPTIMUS PRESS 


i > ; . r 
WHY: Because we will furnish | and everything in between, which the printer wants; we can supply 
them printed to your order and | all the new fine artistic Type Faces, the latest word in Galleys, 


Shi In Ta S ! ° Bas 7 Se | Chases (ElectricW elded), Brass Rule and other printer specialties. 
Pp g g laid down iu hiatal ts shipping Don't fail to study our recent showing of Patriotic Cuts. They 

room ata price to you that means | radiate ideas of liberty, home, humanity and patriotism. Many 
TAGS of Every GREATER PROFIT thanif you new ones just out, advance proof of which will be sent on request 


e e i tth J lf. A t tion | ® 
Description! Pitt convince you; a trial order | | B) 
will please you. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Get particulars of our Prompt, Profitable and E ficient Service. 3 
| Progressive® Gype Founders 
W CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS- SAINT LOUIS 
THE DENNEY TAG CO., Inc., West Chester, Pa. | KANSASCITY OMAHA SAINTPAUL SEATTLE 


___SETIN PENCRAFT FAMILY BORDER RULE 1405 





























A Book Form Business Card 
H OWa r d B O n d Appearance of Our Neat 7 eh nh pbacggeosse per oe 


Cards in Case 
appeal to your old custom- 
ers and get new ones. 
To the trade we supply the 


The moderate price and unexpected : blank scored cards for 
quality will appeal to you. Peerless Patent 


Send for Prices and Samples of White and 13 colors. STEEL COMPANY Book Form Cards 
‘PIT TEBURON.PA and furnish a patent lever 
rremen ouieoine binder case,so youcan print 

and bind them in your own 

shop. There is nothing that 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. surpasses them, and your 


trade will appreciate it if you call their attention to the convenience 


535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago and economy of using them. 
Write for samples and our plan for supplying you. Write to-day. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. "i357" 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





WATERMARKED 




















Wing-Horton Mailers — 


Are Still in Demand — 


orders to afford the time to say so. INCORPORATED 


Really we are almost too busy filling 


We, however, have a circular giving a 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


full particulars which will be gladly vs 


sent for the asking. 
BOOKBINDERS 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Established January, 1894. 








Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with DESIGN IN G ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. y ARTOTYPES AND PHOTOGRAVURES 
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Do you want to get ahead? 


If you have an ambition and are really in 
earnest about it, here’s the help you need 


What you need is something that 
other people have learned and some- 
thing that you can learn from other 
people. You will have to work to get 
it, but not anywhere near as hard or 
as long as if you were the first ambi- 
tious person in the printing business. 
Those who “have been there be- 
fore,’’ started where you did, got 
where you want to get, can share with 
you their laboriously learned “know 
how.”’ You can not expect to get 
much help from people in your office 
or shop, no matter how friendly they 
may be. You do not like to ask for 
help or hints or suggestions, and you 
soon learn that many who know the 
job best and can tell you right away 
whether you are right or wrong, can 
not explain why, so you do not get the 
reason for what you are to do. 


But, by reading good books, you can 
get what is known about Administra- 
tion, Composition, Presswork, Proof- 
reading, etc.—and in each instance 
the summary is written by one who 
knows the subject thoroughly at first 
hand and can convey the knowledge 
to others. There are books that con- 
tain practical information you can use 
for the narrowest and most technical 
part of the job you want to make 
good in. 


THE INLAND 


Then there are books of reference 
that will give you the other sort of 
help you need—general information on 
subjects connected with your work, 
written by men just as expert and ac- 
curate as those who write on your 
more particular specialty. In the 
printing business, the man who is 
successful is the one who knows a 
great deal about Bookbinding, Adver- 
tising, Engraving, and the other allied 
trades. 


Free for 
the asking 


This catalogue lists and describes prac- 
tically all the best books dealing with 
the printing and the allied industries. 
The detailed descriptions of each title 
make it very easy for you to select the 
books you need—the right books for 
study and reference. Send for your 
copy to-day. 


PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Do You Print Catalogues? 
—Magazines? 


If so, here’s something of especial interest to you! 


More catalogues are going to be 
printed. 


Those in close touch with the 
situation tell us that changes in 
prices incident to war-time con- 
ditions will make it necessary to 
print more catalogues than usual. 


The printer himself faces uncer- 
tainty as to the price of paper, 
inks, and other commodities go- 
ing into the finished catalogue. 


If he is wise, he will fortify him- 
self against chances of loss in the 
only sure way—greater production 
with minimum waste. 


He will not print catalogues ‘‘as 
usual.”’ 

War-time is efficiency time—time 
to discard antiquated equipment 
and old style methods for modern 
methods which involve the use 
of fast rotary catalogue presses. 


In GOSS 
Magazine and Catalogue 
Presses 


you find efficiency —ease and economy of operation, speed 
and quality of production—in its highest state of development. 
They insure against waste in time, effort and materials. 


rinter of catalo 


prea at this time to 


1es or magazines, or both, yo 
ail to investigate the possibilities a Goss 


ou can not 


Press offers you in overcoming the unsettled, uncertain con- 


ditions incident to war-time. 


We will be ped to send you illustrations of presses which 


we have bui 


that are making money for the users of same. 


The Goss Magazine and Catalogue Press can be built to meet the particular 
requirements of any publication or job. Let us know your requirements 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 


Main Office and Works :.16th Street and Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 220 West 42nd Street 
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HE International Textbook Company, owners of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools (I. C. S.), Scranton, Pa., 
first introduced slug composition in their extensive composing 


room by the installation of a Model 8 (three magazine) Linotype, 


in March, 1912. 


Since that date, the economy of the slug system over the single type 
method has become more and more apparent to I. C. S. officials. 


Based on their own experience with Linotype economy the 
International Textbook Company has now decided to place its 
entire printing plant on an all-slug basis. They are therefore 
replacing their individual type equipment with 


1 Model 8 Linotype 

2 Model 19 Linotypes 

1 Linotype Lead and Rule Caster 
1 Ludlow Typograph 


Linotype- Ludlow all-slug Composition is the 
shortest route from copy to press. The proof of 
its economy is based on actual results. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Chicago —_ San Francisco 
New Orleans Toronto 
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